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Dangers and Destinies 


A MESSAGE TO THE 


STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


MERICA is inevitably a staggering and 
By bewildering experience for an English- 
man. ‘To come from a land that is so 
little and so old to a land that is so 
large and so new; to leave home and 
find himself somewhere that is so like and yet so 
utterly unlike home, makes one feel like Rip Van 
Winkle must have felt when he awoke. This 
second visit of mine to America draws to a close. 
It has been very brief and I am bound to confess 
that I depart as I came, bewildered still. And yet 
I feel that I know more than I did and that some 
shadow of the greatness that is to be has fallen 
across the inward places of my soul. Inevitably 
this visit to America has been entirely dominated 
by the experience of the conference at Milwaukee. 
| wish I knew how far that glorious crowd of boys 
and girls—or perhaps I should be more respect- 
ful and call them men and women—really repre- 
sents the youth of America. If it really is a fair 
cross-section, then my faith in the future America 
and her mission in the world is strengthened, for 
no one could be blind to the immense possibilities 
latent in the auditorium during those wonderful 
days. There are, however, four things that strike 
me as danger that must be faced and met. 

First of all, when I think the minds with 
which I came in contact in private interviews and 
in the forum, one word comes into my mind, 
adrift—adrift on an open with a not very 
excellent compass and an ancient chart which cap- 
tains do not trust. That is very largely what I 
seemed to be meeting constantly; splendid ships 
adrift on an open sea. That of course is what 
one meets all over the world more or less today, 
but it is more evident in America than in any 
other part of the world that I have visited and I 
have been seeking for the cause of it. The passion- 
ate and righteous desire not to rest content with 
a second-hand religion, or indeed with a second- 
hand anything, but to think everything out for 
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himself, leads the American student to a wrong 
attitude toward tradition and authority. He sus- 
pects everything traditional and everything that 
has authority behind it; he regards these as a trap 
in which his mind may be caught and lose its 
proper freedom and this suspicion makes him cast 
away too lightly or cling too tightly to the think- 
ing of the past. He falls into the trap and be 
comes a traditional automaton, or he throws tra- 
dition away and becomes a rudderless ship. What 
is needed is a perfectly fearless and yet respect- 
ful attitude towards the accumulated experience 
of the past. Just as modern physics or chemistry 
would be impossible if the research workers threw 
away as absolutely worthless the discoveries of the 
past and began to think for themselves de novo, 
so the higher reaches of religious experience are 
impossible for those who throw away the expe- 
rience of the saints and the discoveries of the 
sages that have found their center in Christ. Tra- 
dition and authority are part of the environment 
of a living soul which he must absorb and express 
in his own peculiar way. Just as every flower is 
an expression of its total environment expressed 
in a unique and individual way, so every soul of 
the present ought to be the expression of the past 
in its own unique way. Along that fearless and 
respectful line lies the right relation of freedom 
to authority. 

Secondly, the mind of the American student 
seems to be overmuch dominated by abstract 
thinking. He is plunged fearlessly into the ocean 
of new sciences that are springing up around him 
but has not yet grasped what is the essence of the 
scientific method, which is abstraction. This may 
be most clearly understood if we think of the uni- 
verse as a book which challenges us to read it. 
There are two great realities upon which I take 
my stand: the reality of myself and the reality 
of that vast other than myself which faces me. 
If we think of that as the challenge of the book 
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of the universe, to read and find the meaning of 
life, we get to a position as near to truth as can 
be attained. The assumptions that underlie both 
religion and science are up to a certain point the 
same. They are, first of all, the unity of the book; 
this is a universe, not a pluriverse: second, the 
rationality of the book; the assumption that it 
can be read and that no part of it is the product 
of mere contingency and blind chance; that all 1s 
law even though ali may not be love; and thirdly, 
that the book is so far good as to be worth read- 
ing. Now the work of science upon this book is 
to study and understand the relation of its parts 
one to another: the relation of letter to letter, of 
word to word, of sentence to sentence, of chaptei 
to chapter. This is being done by the scientists: 
the chemists investigating the relation of letter to 
letter; the physiologists, botanists, zoologists the 
relation of word to word; the biologist and an- 
thropologist the relation of sentence to sentence; 
the geologists, embryologists and palaeontologists 
the relation of chapter to chapter. They are en- 
gaged in spreading out before us the book with all 
its relations ordered and complete, from the 
microscopic motions invisible to the naked eye to 
the vast movements of the chapters which cover 
eons of time. 


A Personal God 


But two things must be noted—they are per- 
petually dealing with parts of the book and never 
with the whole; they are always thinking in terms 
of the abstract, never in terms of the concrete; 
the categories that they use are all abstract cate- 
gories—of laws and principles and inevitable se- 
quences. They are not dealing with the meaning 
and value of the book—that is the concern of phii- 
osophy and religion. And when we begin to deal 
with the meaning of the book, ultimate truth must 
be expressed in the concrete category of person- 
ality. There is nothing unscientific in dealing with 
concrete and ultimate reality in terms of person- 
ality. There is nothing unscientific in the asser- 
tion that God, who if he exists is the ultimate 
meaning of reality, must be thought of in terms of 
personality. He may be a super-person as the 
Christian religion has always taught that he is, 
but he cannot be a sub-person, as He would be 
if you could completely describe him in abstract 
terms. God’s action towards me can be described 
in abstract terms of chemistry, physiology and 
psychology, just as my personal relation to any 
other person can be so described up to a point; but 
beyond that point personal categories are the only 
adequate ones. 

Once again, the American student needs to be 
fearless. He needs to throw away his nervous- 
ness about praying to and living in communion 
with a personal God. If he would hold fast to 
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the clear perception that in his scientific studies 
he is dealing with the abstract while in his religion 
he is dealing with the concrete and universal, and 
that religion is nearer to art than to science, he 
will know the truth and the truth will set him 
free. He needs to set out fearlessly on the road 
of worship and silent communion and of prayer. 
believing that the discoveries of the saints are as 
precious and ultimately more valuable than the 
discoveries of the sage and scientist. Only saints, 
and by that I mean fine men and women, are fit 
to be trusted with the awful powers of science. 


A Warning 


Thirdly, the American student at his hest is 
generously anxious to aid the bottom dog. He is 
becoming sensitive to the fact that even in pros- 
perous America there is a great deal of misery, in- 
justice and much stunting and starving of human 
life. He is being roused by the noble and self-sac- 
rificing efforts of men like Kirby Page and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr to the evils inherent in the present 
order or partial order of society. I hope that his 
sensitiveness to this evil and injustice in his own 
and other lands will grow, but I would bid him 
beware lest he fails to learn a very important 
lesson that the agony of my own country oughi 
to teach him, and that lesson is the utter barren- 
ness and futility of class war. If in his gen- 
erosity and desire for self-sacrifice he plunges into 
a dog fight on behalf of the bottom dog and gets 
going in America a class war with slogans and 
shibboleths, as we have got it going in England, 
he will be performing not a service but a grave 
dis-service to the people of America and of the 
world. His leadership must be constructive and 
not merely combative. He as a student is paid 
by the working people whose efforts secure for 
him the leisure necessary to study. He is paid by 
them to think; his highest service will consist in 
constructive thinking and in his refusal to allow 
loose phrases and absurd battlecries to pass with- 
out stringent and careful criticism. He must not 
use phrases like capitalistic system, like economic 
imperialism, like production for use and not for 
profit, like wage slavery, like competition and the 
competitive system, without a careful examination 
of what he means by them. If all he does in the 
dog fight is to make the bottom dog the top dog 
and leave him a dog still, life will still be a dog 
fight and not a kingdom of God. I would recom- 
mend to him for consideration the truth contained 
in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s sayings that any m: 
who starts a fight, interclass or international, for 
any positive or ideal end, is as optimistic as a man 
who would explode twenty tons of dynamite in 
the pious hope of making toast for his wife as 2 
result. The student’s duty is to lift the strugg!: 

(Continued on page 152) 
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God’s View of Man 


By George Stewart 


I 


man in his figure of the Centaurus. 
This grotesque and beautiful marble 


has a human head and the body of a 
horse. The feet are inextricably mixed 
in the miry clay, while the soul is reaching up- 
ward toward the stars for liberation. The French 
sculptor carved in this figure a parable of man. 
On his animal side man is the last development 
in an evolutionary drama starting in a single- 
celled creature drifting helplessly in the warm 
ooze of some. sheltered bay. Gradually he 
achieved means of locomotion in rudimentary 
fins; he developed lungs to breathe on land; he 
next gained the ability to walk upright, and finally 
became an animal capable of reason and fellow- 
ship. God formed man “out of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life and man became a living spirit.” Qualities 
unknown in the earlier stages of development be- 
gan to appear. Crude light spots became eyes, 
the barest suggestion of a hearing apparatus be- 
came an ear, the primary motor reflexes developed 
into elaborate processes of thinking, until, view- 
ing man at his highest and best today, any ob 
server is compelled to admit that a spark has 
disturbed this clod. The hanker for beauty, the 
tang of sport, the flash of musical inspiration, the 
scholar’s quest for hidden truth, the upward reach 
of the believer’s faith are all distinguishing 
characteristics of man at the summit of his ex- 
istence. 

Just as the intellectual and spiritual blindness 
of single-celled animals of the primordial ooze 
gives way to instinctive desire for locomotion, as 
the restricted area of the water dweller is en- 
larged by the air-breathing amphibian, as the 
lower life of the quadruped is enhanced when the 
animal walks upright and becomes a thinking 
creature, so there is a rough correspondence in 
the development of the mental and moral and 
Spiritual pilgrimage of man. Low-grade urges 
and dumb inclinations give way to purposed voy- 
ages of discovery; the moral amphibian who feels 
little difference between right and wrong is dis- 
placed by the species who fights for his mate or 
his pack. Lesser loyalties are gradually trans 





_NoTE: Dr. Stewart, formerly general secretary of the 
Yale Association, is a Minister in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. He is well known 
to this student generation through his books, which in- 
clude Personal Evangelism Among Students and Life of 
Henry B. Wright. 


formed until man in his most illuminated moments 
devotion to the entire world com- 
munity which transcends any tribal or local pa- 
triotisms. Man stands humble, yet powerful, a 
little lower than the angels, creating with brush 
and chisel, with pen and lens and the seer’s vision, 
the spiritual inheritance, not of splendid animals 
only, but of living spirits. 


Man Vs. Crocodile 

There is a deep-seated conviction in the minds 
of most of us that, for better or for worse, we are 
different spiritually and intellectually from the 
beasts of the field and jungle. Gilbert Chesterton 
has said: “If I wish to dissuade a man from 
drinking his tenth whiskey-and-soda, I slap him 
on the back and say, ‘Be a man!’ No one who 
wished to dissuade a crocodile from eating his 
tenth explorer would slap it on the back and say, 
‘Be a crocodile!’ ”’ 

Pope, with more insight than many others who 
have reflected on man, said: 


possesses a 


. . . Places on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest, 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born to die, and recovering but to err. 


As man has developed upward from reflex re- 
sponses until he has become a thinking and 
aspiring creature, he has developed not only tribal 
and national and international regard for the 
races or sections of races, but he has also developed 
an increasing regard for man as man. The process 
has been hastened and retarded by the ebb and 
flow of economic pressure, ruling dynasties, pesti- 
lences, plagues and wars, but there has been 
especially in the western world a steady shift of 
the centre of gravity in political and social life 
from the crown to the aristocracy, from the aris- 
tocracy to the bourgeoisie, and, in some sections, 
as in Russia, from the bourgeoisie to the peasants, 
workers, and the proletariat. 

The presence of labor parties in most of the 
stronger enlightened states is no ephemeral phe- 
nomenon, but the wide-spread evidence of a new 
outlook upon the worth of the individual.  Al- 
though the complete fruition of this new regard 
for the individual is in many cases frustrated by 
Tory politics, piratical industrial barons, parasitic 
hereditary fortunes or unethical trade union 
policies, it is nevertheless a primary fact which 
churches and states disregard at their peril. 
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It may be argued that the state is still the 
cruelest of all masters and that when it is menaced 
all regard for the individual perishes, and this is 
true in our present incomplete ethical outlook. 
It is just as true that there are many values which 
are worth more than individual human lives: 
truth, beauty, intellectual and spiritual honesty, 
and country, when country is in the right. Never- 
theless in periods of peace which constitute the 
normal life of men there are no lengths to which 
we will not go to save each other’s lives. Recently 
a stoker upon a small east-bound liner suffered 
the loss of an arm in the engine room of his ship. 
A eall was sent out for a surgeon and within an 
hour three trans-Atlantic liners, the largest and 
fastest of the ocean, were drawn up to render 
surgical attention to an obscure stoker. What 1s 
man? At his highest and best he regards the 
life of his fellow creature as of exceeding great 
importance. 


The End of Man 


Once man has come to consciousness as a think- 
ing creature he sits, chin in hand, and ponders 
on his destiny upon earth. It is no accident that 
the first question in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith is “What is the chief end of man?” a 
query which receives as its answer, “To glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever.” Cynical views of 
life find little of nobility in man. Mark Twain 
said of man that “his history, in all climes, all 
ages and all circumstances, furnishes oceans and 
continents of proof that of all creatures that were 
made he is the most detestable. Of the entire 
brood he is the only one—the solitary one—that 
possesses malice. That one thing puts him below 
the rats, the grubs, the trichinae. He is the only 
creature that inflicts pain for sport, knowing it 
to be pain.” You may recall that George Sand 
said: “Humanity is a large number of knaves, 
a very large number of lunatics, and an immense 
number of fools.”” But man is not all lunatic or 
all foolish. Shelley confessed that man was little 
lower than the angels and covered with glory and 
honor. 





All things confess his strength. Through the 


cold mass 
Of marble and of color his dreams pass; 
Bright threads whence women weave the robes 
their children wear. 

Man seems always a creature of heredity, but 
no less a creature of destiny. In the midst of 
his animal nature comes authentic flashes of 
spiritual insight. He finds himself disturbed, 
sometimes tormented, always pursued by the 
divine compassion. What Francis Thompson has 
termed the Hound of Heaven is his peculiar ex- 
perience; the traffic of Jacob’s ladder seems only 
to belong to man. 
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But good or bad as we may be, we are here 
with a life on our hands and the supreme question 
before each one is what he or she is to do with 
these fifty or more years shrouded in mystery, 
that stretch out before us. Is it possible to take 
this bundle of primitive instincts and civilized re- 
straints, the vestigial urges that come from tiger 
and ape and gorilla, the inhibitions which have 
been gained by living together in caves and tents 
and city apartments, and to make something 
beautiful and good? Can we make available for 
our own lives and times the resources of spiritual 
religion, resolution, prayer, vital factors in the 
communion of God and man? This depends upon 
what we conceive the chief end of man to be. 

(To be continued in the April Intercollegian) 





Dangers and Destinies 
(Continued from page 150) 


of life up to the level of suffering, planning and 
working, and off the level of war and combat. This 
is the most supremely difficult task in the world 
and is a challenge to the very best that is in him. 
He will be tempted to become either reactionary 
or revolutionary and he must be neither. His busi- 
ness is creative criticism. I hope and pray that 
his keenness upon social questions will grow not 
less but more acute, and that he will realize more 
and more the need for sacrifice, if he is to justify 
his existence in the world. 

Lastly, in international affairs the American 
student needs to lift the whole question above the 
realm of party politics in his own country and 
take his stand on the vast biological change that 
under the providence of God is taking place in hu- 
man life. The pressure upon every nation towards 
unity, as a result of the new quick means of trans- 
port and the vast machine possibilities of produc- 
tion, makes a policy of nationalism and isolation 
inevitably disastrous in the long run. The method 
of American participation in a unifying and con- 
structive organizing of the world-wide human so- 
ciety must be thought out with care; but it must de 
thought out and it must be carried into action, 
and students should lesd. 

All this, I fear, is somewhat hurried. It is not 
intended as criticism ex cathedra by one who pro- 
fesses to be wiser, but as a frank expression by a 
friend who loves and admires what he has seen 
of life in America; it is given in the faith and 
hope that fills a friendly mind when he ponders 
on the great destiny of a great people. 

May I be allowed to express real gratitude for 
the undeserved kindness that I have received and 
to say that Milwaukee or even America will al- 
ways be sufficient introduction between me and 
any one who comes to the little old country on the 
other side of the sea. 
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STUDENT FRIENDSHIP A FACT 
By PAUL PFEUTZE 
PS | DO not know how many of you have 
coos | known much about the Student Friend- 
| ship Fund or the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 





I can say, frankly, that 
I did not know much about it until 
I went to Europe. Unless the thing is near at 
hand or hurts us, most of us are not willing to 
face the effort of thought and action and jar loose 
from our narrow complacency. 
Some American students have been jarred loose, 
and groups of our own students have gone to 
Europe and to the Orient 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS ?-?-? 
By ARTHUR RUGH 
HIS generation of students is “from 


Missouri” on the question of Foreign 
Missions. The average student on a col- 
wi lege campus today is rather excitedly, 
~ albeit not very intelligently, interested in 
foreign peoples. His chief mental stock-in-trade 
on lands afar includes these items: Mussolini is 
President of Italy and is the safest president in 
captivity, because everybody who shoots at him, 
misses him; Gandhi is the only modern Christian ; 
China has turned from yellow to red; Wall Street 
is trying to throttle the 








upon pilgrimages of 
friendship. Others have 
gone as individual pil- 


grims—on their own in- tional ideal. 


The Student Association Movement be- 
lieves in ideals; among others the interna- 
But the Student Association 


Mexican Government; 
Borah is “agin” our 
State Department and so 
should be elected our 





itiative and resource. Of 
this latter group I was 
one last summer—bum- 
ming about Europe with 
a little money, some Ger- 
man, and a lot of en- 
thusiasm. 

In addition to discov- 
ering something of the 
life and spirit of those 
people, I was eager to 
learn more about this 
Student Friendship Fund 
to which I had given my 
paltry sum _ whenever 
some “high-powered ora- 


Movement believes in ideals incarnate and 
operative; therefore resolutions about in- 
ternationalism are less effective than inter- 
national thinking, international programs 
of education, and the giving of money to 
international causes. Do you know that 
the Council of Christian Associations at 
Oberlin voted to ask every college campus 
“unitedly to study the problem of finding 
some international Christian cause _ to 
which the students of that college will give 
enthusiastically and sacrificially as a part 
of their Christian World Education pro- 
gram and a vital expression of their real 
desire to forward international under- 
standing and good will in the world.” 


next president. 

This average student 
is convinced that Amer- 
ica, being by far the 
greatest land on earth 
and destined to rule the 
world, should do some- 
thing for the perplexed 
and oft exploited peoples 
of other lands, but is far 
from convinced that for- 
eign missions is an effec- 
tive way to help them. 

Ask him to speak on 
Foreign Missions and 
this would be his outline: 








tor” was breught upon 








the campus to beg for 
funds. I had heard about the conference of the 
International Student Service (the International 
Student Service administers the Friendship Fund) 
at Karlovei, Jugo-Slavia; so I boarded a train at 
Venice and after riding all night and the next day 
in the company of four delightful Serbs, who, by 
the way, aided me in getting my visa free and a 
half-fare railroad ticket, I got into Karlovei at 
night. There it was, spread out on the banks of 
the Danube, with its winding streets, its kerchief- 
ed market women, and its dirty, ragged chil- 
dren. 

Students and others ask, Can people of different 

(Continued on next page) 


NOTE: Paul Pfeutze, a member of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Field Council, is a student at Kansas Agricultural 
College. This article is the substance of an address 
made at the Milwaukee Conference. 


1. Our own civilization 
is pagan. 

2. Asiatic civilizations have much that is superior 
to ours. 

3. We are growing more materialistic; our govern- 
ment is increasingly controlled by capital and 
greed for trade instead of by Christian principles. 

4. Our churches are divided into sects and contro- 
versial groups and are ruled by creeds and dogmas. 

5. We have no right to superimpose our ineffectual 
religion on others. 

6. Therefore, if we are going to do any evangeliz- 
ing, we had better begin at home. 


4 


He has much valid argument for his points. 
But will the “average American student” pardon 
us if we dare to ask whether his doubt of the 
validity of missions is based on some sophomoric 

(Continued on next page) 





NOTE: Arthur Rugh, a former Student Secretary 
and latterly a National Student Secretary in China, is 
now attached to the national staff of the Y. M. C. A. and 
is a member of the Christian World Education Committee. 








STUDENT FRIENDSHIP A FACT 
(From preceding page) 


nations live and work together and do anything 
but quarrel and fight? Is it possible for the fol- 
lowers of many religions to become spiritually 
united? Is it conceivable that people of different 
color can love one another? Many will say it is 
impossible. I do not care to argue; argument is 
futile and unnecessary after what we saw. We 
say, Yes, it is possible; for at Karlovci for ten 
days we saw and were a part of a living, throb- 
bing, wonderful demonstration of the fact that 
men and women can live and work together, cre- 
atively, when they live and work in the spirit of 
love, and when they live out the meaning of 
God’s universal Fatherhood. 

We played, danced, and sang together in the 
biergarten, we studied, worked, sat in conference 
in the great hall, bound together in a great ven- 
ture in international good will “that brotherhood 
might prevail” —‘“that we all might be one.”’ There 
we forgot that we were American, Hungarian, 
Turk, French, German, Protestant, Catholic, 
Orthodox, Hindu, Buddhist; we remembered only 
that we were students—young, idealistic, with life 
before us in a world which for all its sordidness, 
hatred, and misery, has in it so much of goodness 
and beauty. What is the secret of that exper- 
lence so contrary to expectation yet undeniably 
true? 

The World’s Student Christian Federation was 
the only international organization which sur- 
vived the world war—in itself a significant fact— 
and the relief work of the Federation in the uni- 
versities of Europe, immediately following the 
war, not only saved the cultural life of Europe 
but opened the way for a great fellowship of 
students around the world, united in a great cru 
sade for peace and understanding the 
nations. 


among 


Very important, indeed, are the service activi- 
ties of the Student Friendship Fund, but any 
benevolent organization might render this ma- 
terial To me, of tremendously more 
importance is the fact that this service is under- 
girded by a spiritual motive—its workers are liv- 
ing the life of the Good Samaritan—its leaders 
recognize the divine possibilities and respect the 
divine personality of every human life and every 
nation, because they are driven by an illimitable 
force of love. 


service. 


We in America talk glibly of internationalism 
without really thinking what it means; but the 
Friendship Fund is ushering in a new kind of in- 
ternationalism which has life and color and unity 
in its variety. Internationalism implies relations 
between separate entities, the nations, and the 
greater the difference between these separate en- 
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tities, the more varied and complex will the re- 
lations be, and the more significant will be that 
little prefix inter. Our individual and group life 
is a revelation of God and has ultimate value. 
Progress in the world is for us unthinkable ex- 
cept as progress in its several members, which 
are the nations—just so “a meadow attains its 
full beauty only through the blossoming of each 
flower it contains.” 

This, then, is the secret and evidence of the 
power and vitality of the Friendship Fund, for 
this service fellowship recognizes and respects the 
divine possibilities of all men, bound together by 
hundreds of bonds of cultural and spiritual unity. 
And in the midst of national rivalries, economic 
jealousies, and racial hatreds, the Student Friend- 
ship idea has come into the student life of the 
world with its many services administered in the 
spirit of love, discriminating against none on ac 
count of race, nationality or confession. It is an 
act of love, world-wide love; unthinkable, per- 
haps, yet true. 

Is it to be wondered, then, that we who were 
there brought back something more durable than 
Dresden china, something more beautiful than 
Italian shawls, and something declared non- 
dutiable by the customs officials, although of 
great value? What we did bring back was a strong, 
guaranteed-to-wear belief in student friendship— 
not as a theory, but as a fact, for we had wit- 
nessed it again and again. 

Is there something that we can do on our cam- 
puses to make effective that slogan, That we all 
may be one? It is a part of the program of the 
Student Christian Movement in America to par- 
ticipate in the Student Friendship Fund, and | 
submit it to you as an effective means by which 
each individual in our Association can enter into 
this great bond of fellowship among students 
around the world, which to me and to everyone, 
I think, who sees it in operation, is perhaps the 
most hopeful sign of bringing about peace and 
cooperation and brotherhood in the place of hate. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS?-?-? 
(From pre ceding page) 


theorizings and the hostile criticisms of prej- 
udiced witnesses, or on a study of the facts? The 
simple record of health, education, social reform 
and the news of a way to God through Christ 
brought to many lands, to their conscious and im- 
measurable bentfit, is a set of stubborn facts for 
the man who would end fcreign missions. 

There is no space here to discuss missionary 
history or policy in general. We wish only to 
submit the program and policy of the foreign 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
as being one effective method by which an inter- 
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nationally minded, mcdern student can do his part 
in evolving a better world. 

1. This work is not superimposed from Amer- 
ica. It is done on the initiative and under the 
leadership and control of the young men of the 
countries where it is done. It is a native plant, 
grown out of the soil. The program and policy 
of the Association in Calcutta, Buenos Aires, at 
Peking University or the University of Tokyo, is 
whatever the young Christians of those cities 
or colleges think will best meet the need. 

2 interdenominational and Christian. 
Although the control of the movement is in the 
hands of Christian men; men of any religion, 
or none, are in its membership and work on its 
program. We are very busy trying to help men 
live the Christian life. The Cairo newspaper was 
right: “This Y. M. C. A. must be stopped. It 
does not talk religion. It gets men to live the 
Christian way and when you once get that started, 
there is no way to stop it.” Over 30,000 non- 
Christian students in China study in open forum 
Bible classes, choosing their own course, trying to 
find a spiritual solution for national and personal 
problems. 


» 
vo 


is 


It is religion in action. India is a land of 
agriculture, so the report rendered to the National 
Council, January 3, 1927, includes from one As- 
sociation this paragraph: “So far the following 
have been experimented with: poultry; spin- 
ning; weaving; carpet making; dyeing; coir in- 
dustry; mat making; rattan working; toy mak- 
ing; sericulture, bee keeping. 

Farmers were crushed by money lenders charg- 
ing as high as seventy-five per cent interest. The 
Association started loan banks. One report reads: 
“We have 144 village banks in operation. Av- 
erage capital, $350; an average of forty fam- 
ilies receiving loans from each bank. Average 
loan per family, $8. Loss in three years in capi- 
tal or interest, none.” There is nothing in the 
English language to describe the relief these 
banks are to the farmer. 

The Shanghai Association finds bad housing 
conditions in the new mill district. It buys land 
in the district and begins the building of sixty 
sanitary brick houses, large enough for a single 
family, at a cost of $150 each, with community 
house, baths, lectures, athletics. 


Industrial groups are organized into unions, but 
the men and boys need to read and write. The 
Association starts a move by which in less than 
five years 3,000,000 future voters learn to write 
and read without any cost to them and in a 
Christian atmosphere. 


1. Jt is non-political but has a part in national 
It is not afraid of Gandhi and his 
program, but frankly finds a way to help it along 


movements. 


while retaining the confidence and support of the 
government. The young communist in Moscow 
had a right to say that the Association in China 
is an enemy of some forms of communism. He 
might have gone on to say that it is effectively 
back of the nationalist movement in China. It 
is not steering an easy course in these treacherous 
seas, but it is frankly and vigorously in the midst 
of the foreward-looking youth movements of Asia 
and is helping them on. 


5. It is doing some daring laboratory work wm 
religion. It is not afraid of new paths. It en- 
joys old paths that lead somewhere. If it finds 
that men are not made more effective citizens by 
learning that it is seventy miles from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, then it teaches something else. For 
it seeks life and life abundant for men. 


It agrees with the Hindu professor who said to 
his Hindu class, “There is no one competing with 
Jesus for the heart of the world.” The Associa- 
tion movement in foreign lands believes profound- 
ly that Jesus is the way to Truth and Life. It is 
fearless in its search for him and for ways to 
bring him into the life of men, and it is making 
discoveries that will enrich the world. If these 
cultured Orientals are not asked to think our 
thoughts after us; if they are allowed to interpret 
Christ and follow him as they see him, we will all 
know him better. If we will introduce these young 
Orientals to Christ, the mystical philosopher of 
India and the practical philosopher of China will 
introduce us later to him as a greater Christ than 
we have ever known. 

But they do need our help. They do their work 
in the midst of a political, economic and social 
cyclone, by which they need and deserve whatever 
help we may be able humbly to give. A few of 
the most talented, broadminded, spiritually en- 
dowed, humble student leaders of America should 
be sent to these lands—our gift to them—to bring 
the real richness of our student experience to 
them. We should provide whatever funds are 
needed to train prospective secretaries in these 
lands for leadership. From among these trained 
secretaries we should bring to western lands, at 
our expense, any secretaries who could travel or 
study with profit here. This work is self-support- 
ing on the field. They do not ask us to pay 
salaries, but they do welcome funds for the train- 
ing of secretaries, and this we should give. 

With a program so free from superiority com- 
plex, from external domination, so direct and vital 
in its approach to life and its problems, it would 
seem to behoove the American student heroically 
and sacrificially to do his bit to put it through, or 
else decide that his interest in students in other 
lands is sentimental and unreal. 
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Worship: Its Meaning 


By Fleming James 


HEN I ask myself what I understand by 
as’, the word worship I find that to me its 
ea : root idea is “bowing down,” or B gear’ 





God. That is the significance of the 
and the Greek verbs which are thus 
Worship is therefore a 


Hebrew 
translated in the Bible. 
different thing from the contemplation of duty or 


any incitement to perform duty. It is also dif- 
ferent from fellowship, in however noble an ac- 
tivity. It is not instruction, nor the hearing of 
Scripture and sermons; it is not even prayer. It 
may be in all these and in yet other tracts of ex- 
perience, but they are not it, nor do they guaran- 
tee its presence. 

Worship is an atmosphere. It is to be found 
where the air is charged with the sense of the di- 
vine—of what Professor Otto calls the “numin- 
ous.”' It can be attained in various ways. His- 
torically it has generally been found in connec- 
tion with certain ideas of God and certain devo- 
tional practices. Although it is probably not de- 
pendent upon these, one does well to study them 
when one desires to apprehend its significance. 

It would be natural to begin with the worship 
of the early Church; yet behind this stands the 
worship of temple and synagogue, as well as of 
the pagan religious world of the Roman Empire, 
from which so many Christian converts came. 


Early Ideals of Worship 


If we wish to know what worship was to the 
Jew we should steep ourselves in the Psalms. 
There we observe the soul alone with God, and 
again meeting God in the company of the faith- 
ful. There are a number of the Psalms, such as 
the twenty-seventh, the forty-second, the eighty- 
fourth, that reflect an attitude toward the tem- 
ple services. Let us see if we can analyse it. 

Its primary element is certainly the sense that 
God is really “there,” whether it be in the soli 
tude of individual meditation and prayer or in 
the “courts of his house.” The Israelite who en- 
tered the temple area had no slightest doubt that 
he was approaching deity. The primitive idea 
that Jehovah actually dwelt in the temple still had 
power even over those who understood intellec- 
tually that no one place was sufficient to contain 
him. 


1THE IDEA OF THE HOLY. By Rudolf Otto. P. 7. 


NOTE: Fleming James, a professor in Berkeley Divinity School 
(Middletown, Conn.) is a well known figure in eastern § student 
conferences. 


Another element, akin to this, is the centering 
of the attention on God. He is not only “there” 
but his presence overshadows everything else. 
The Hebrew loved companionship in his worship; 
he wanted the “great congregation.” In the tem- 
ple he proved himself much more sociable than we 
in our churches. He moved about among his fel- 
lows and talked freely with them in a way that 
might have seemed to us irreverent; yet it was all 
“before the Lord.” His informality and vocality, 
his spirit of festal companionship, were an in- 
heritance from days when every sacrifice was a 
feast participated in by the deity. Thus he made 
himself very much at home in God’s house, but 
perhaps for that very reason kept his awareness 
that it was God’s house. 

A third element is found in this, that the exer 
cises and acts of religion done in the temple were 
done to God. The ministers, however imposing 
their vestments and ritual, remained wholly sub- 
ordinate. After all, they were only “ministers.” 
People looked beyond them to the Lord. This was 
symbolised in a very realistic fashion by the con- 
struction of the temple itself, with its ascending 
courts culminating in the dark and awful Holy 
of Holies into which none but the high priest 
might enter, and he only once in the year. God 
behind them all—greater than they! The words 
of the service too, is so far as they have come 
down to us, are heavy with the solemn atmos- 
phere of the divine. In them man does not so 
much contemplate himself and his problems and 
duties as God, and man in his God-setting. True, 
the Jew was no more conventionally subdued in 
his worship than in his church-behavior. He got 
excited, joined vociferously in the halleluia, ex- 
horted others to praise the Lord, did much that 
would offend our soberer taste. But it was God 
over whom he became excited; God to whom he 
shouted. 


Doubtless the whole ritual of sacrifice, with its 
“thing done,” its dramatic objectivity, its pouring 
out of that mysterious blood “which is the life,” 
its up-rolling column of smoke, its praise-cry, its 
chanting of Levitical choirs, helped powerfully to 
impress the mind with the immediacy of God to 
whom all this was being done. In the synagogue, 
however, sacrifice with its accompaniments was 
absent; and yet here too the brooding sense of 
God was fostered in no less effective a way. Se- 
verely plain as was the synagogue it had nothing 
common or usual about it. On entering one 
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saw vistas—the space for the congregation, then 
the bima or raised platform, then back of all, in 
its miniature holy of holies, remote, veiled, the 
ark or chest containing the sacred rolls of the 
Law, before which hung the ever-burning lamp. 
Here too was God! And the synagogue service, 
its prayers, its “Shema” or creed, its prayers fol- 
lowing, its reading from the Law and the Prophets 
by one Israelite after another, its sermons upon 
the application of the Law, were all in harmony 
with that one central fact and presence. 


‘The Scenery of Eternity”’ 


But the Jews were not the only teachers of 
the Christian Church in this matter. The pagan 
mystery religions from which it also learned were 
no less drenched in the mood of worship. Pro- 
fessor Angus? tells of their divine services, their 
festivals and daily devotions, their sacramental 
meals at which deity was man’s table-companion, 
their temples with other-worldly frescos and the 
seats for silent adorers before the sacred image. 
Here the poor and despairing felt themselves 
transported to another order, where men met God 
and received assurance of immortality. 

Naturally, then, when Christians began to meet 
together it was in the felt presence of God and 
Christ. Their earliest assemblies took place in 
unadorned rooms borrowed from common uses; 
they were more free and informal than later they 
became; and yet in those little groups the Spirit 
revealed himself as manifestly “there.” Presently 
greater dignity and form was introduced; more 
commodious dwellings were available; and after 
two hundred years stately basilicas began to ap- 
pear. The central service of the Eucharist took 
on more and more the magnificence that was to 
characterise it in the middle ages. But the elab- 
oration of ritual added not a whit to the primal 
wonder of adoration. From the first Christians 
believed that “God was among them indeed.” 

It is impossible to read the New Testament 
epistles and the writings of the early ages of the 
Church without perceiving how Christians lived 
in the very atmosphere of worship. Whatever 
was done in their meetings partook of super- 
natural meaning. They walked amid the scenery 
of eternity, heard heavenly voices, felt the wind 
of the Spirit on their faces. To one another they 


. 2THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. By S. 
Angus. P. 121 ff. 
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appeared in a new light, no longer as the prosaic 
poor people who did the hard work of the world, 
but as bearers of the new name, citizens of the 
celestial country. The white garments of the min- 
isters, the reverent posture of the congregation, 
the solemn prayers, the reading of the lessons 
from Old and New Testaments, the sermon, the 
chanting of the hymns, the responses and praise- 
cries, the supreme drama of the Sacrament, the 
Communion, the kiss of peace—all seemed so many 
marks of that other commonwealth to which they 
now belonged. 


A Changing Atmosphere 


At the Reformation much that made the setting 
of médiaeval worship was abandoned in favor of 
a severe and, it was thought, a purer ritual. In 
some branches of the Church preaching, unwrit- 
ten prayer and the reading of the Bible became 
central while the Communion was relegated to a 
subordinate place. The whole atmosphere of 
Christian assemblies changed. But who will deny 
that the fundamental element of worship was re- 
tained? The Reformed congregations drew nigh 
to God in a new way, but they drew nigh to him 
none the less. And that other-worldliness con- 
tinued long to mark Protestant church services. 

How is it today? Has the atmosphere of wor- 
ship evaporated? Professor Pratt thinks so. 
“The Sunday morning church service,” he says, 
“while often appealing quite admirably to the 
moral emotions and convictions of the worship- 
pers, seems to many of its best disposed critics 
to be lacking exactly of the religious side. The 
reality of the more-than-human, the relation of 
the individual to the Determiner of Destiny, the 
intense emotional realization of the Cosmic— 
these things are no longer suggested to us in 
church as they used to be to our fathers.” ? 

If any feels a misgiving on this score, or if he is 
concerned over an apparent lack of the worship 
mood in his own life, he is invited to a further 
consideration of the matter in next month’s is- 
sue. These questions will there be asked: Is 
worship after all a good? Is it necessarily asso- 
ciated with certain intellectual beliefs? In what 
forms can it best be expressed? And, can the 
art of worship be cultivated? 


3 THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. By James Bissett Pratt 
P. 304. 
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The Deceitfulness of ‘| emptation 


By William Adams Brown 


A meditation based on Genesis I11:1—19; Ephesians V1:10—13. It ts sug- 


gested that before each séction 


Spirit of truth, who for our good dost hold 
ever before us the ideal of perfection, forgive 
us that we so easily avert our eyes from the 
vision by which thou wouldst draw us unto thy- 
self. In this world where it is so easy to turn 
aside from the straight and narrow path into by- 
ways of excitement or of ambition, fortify us, 
we beseech thee, against those enticing voices 
which would persuade us that we can evade thine 
inexorable law. 


The woman saw that the 
food.—Genesis I11:6. 

It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.—Romans XIV :21. 


tree was good for 


Almighty God, who hast made us for happi- 
ness and not for repression, guard us against the 
temptations that come to us by the avenue of 
sense; and when they beset us, give us strength 
to resist. Thou, who hast put within us appetites 
of hunger and thirst and sex which clamor for 
satisfaction, help us to make the body which 


thou. hast given us our servant and not our 
master. 
The tree was . . pleasant to the eyes. 


Genesis I11:6. 
If God so clothe the grass of the field—shall 


he not much clothe you?—Matthew 
V1:30. 


niore 


Eternal God, who hast formed us for harmony 
and not for discord, and dost lend to thy world 
of time and sense graces of form and color that 
arrest and delight, help us this day to recognize 
the temptations that come to us through our love 
of the beautiful, and when we recognize, to re- 
sist. From the loveliness that fades because it is 
partial and divisive, may we rise to the beauty 
which alone can permanently — satisfy—that 
beauty which is fresh every morning and new 
every evening, even the beauty of holiness which 
thou hast uncovered to us in the face of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 


NoTe: These 
Brown's book The 
his 


devotions are taken from Professor 

Quiet Hour, which have grown out of 
recent experiences in services of worship at Union 
Theological Seminary. 


there be a period of silence. 


The tree [was] to be desired to make man 
wise.—Genesis II1:6. 
Be not wise in your own conceits.—Romans 


XII1:16. 


Oh God of light, who hast made us for knowl- 
edge and not for ignorance, look down upon us 
this morning, a company of students, as we face 
the tasks and problems of this new day. Help 
us to recognize the temptations that come to us 
through our desire to know, and when we recog 
nize, to resist. Deliver us from the pride of opin- 
ion; from the curiosity which is barren and not 
creative. Bring every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ, that, knowing him who 
is the Truth, we may become free indeed. 

(She) gave ‘ unto her husband 
; and he did eat.—Genesis I11:6. 
It must needs be that offences come: but wve 
to that man by whom the offence cometh! 
—Matthew XVIII:7. 


Oh God of love who hast formed us for fellow- 
ship and not for solitude, deliver us most of all, 
we beseech thee, from those temptations which 
come to us through our affections and friend- 
ships. Suffer us not through thoughtlessness or 
wilfulness to lead any child of thine into sin. May 
we realize that even in the smallest things no one 
of us lives to himself. If we are tempted to al- 
low ourselves any indulgence, however innocent, 
which may be a source of danger to others, help 
us to recognize this as a temptation and when we 
recognize, to resist. 

There hath no temptation taken you but 
such as is common to man.—lI Cor. X:15. 
Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion; for when he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life-—James 1:12. 





Gracious God, who dost not suffer us to be 
tempted above that which we are able to bear, 
grant us this day the reénforcement of thy com- 
panionship. As we fight the good fight of faith, 
give us strength to withstand, courage to dare; 
that mounting step by step in our ascent toward 
the heights, we may receive from thee the gifts 
thou art ever ready to impart—happiness and 
beauty and wisdom and love; and, enjoying thee 
more and more, may enter into a truly abundant 
life. 


- 
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‘What Ails Our Conference? 


By George A. Coe 


MOUR kinds of religion competed with one 
another at Milwaukee: 

First, there was the miracle-religion of 
Glenn Clark. 

Second, there was the modernist-evan- 
gelical religion of Coffin, Gilkey, and Phillips. It 
is modernist in that it assumes the results of bib- 
lical criticism, and for the most part ignores the 
metaphysical shibboleths of traditional theology ; 
it is evangelical in that it looks for ethical regen- 
eration in the individual and in society to a past 
rather than a present revelation of God. 

Third, there was the poetic-drama evangelical- 
ism of Studdert-Kennedy, which apparently ig- 
nores the historic Jesus but places its reliance up- 
on the living and eternal Christ. Like the second 
type, it recognizes the necessity for ethical regen- 
eration, but the method proposed is a mystical 
realization of the presence of God by dwelling in 
imagination upon the Christ-drama of divine 
birth, death, resurrection, and ascension. 

Fourth, there was the religion of ethical creativ- 
ity, which finds God by doing the will of God in 
unprecedented ways in the spirit of Jesus. The 
speakers who most distinctly presented this point 
of view were Reinhold Niebuhr, Mordecai John- 
son, Kirby Page, and Harrison Elliott, all of whom 
naturally gave less attention to their back-lying 
psychological assumptions and _ forward-lying 
metaphysical conclusions than to the particular 
points in life where creative ethical activity is 
called for in our own age. 

The second, third and fourth of these types 
have much in common. All of them call for a 
practical Christian ethic, both individual and so- 
cial; all realize a vital continuity between Jesus 
and ourselves, and look to him as present leader; 
finally, all see God both in Jesus’ experience and 





in our own ‘when we devote ourselves to our 
tasks. If any qualification of this statement 


needs to be made, it concerns Studdert-Kennedy’s 
conception of the significance of Christian prin- 
ciples for our economic order. I mention this 
simply because I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with his thought to know whether he goes the 
whole way with the other leaders whom I have 
named. 
In spite of this extensive agreement, however, 
there are differences so important that no work- 
NOTE: Professor Coe is just entering upon a period 
of well earned retirement after many years’ teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia, Union Seminary and North- 
western University. Many have been reading his What 
Ails Our Youth. 


able unity appeared at Milwaukee. In the first , 
place, Studdert-Kennedy’s religion is primarily 
an experience in the realm of sentiment—it is an 
experience that can be present in its fulness in 
“the silence” or retirement within oneself. 
Further, it is intercourse between the individual 
and God only—in its primary aspect it is not social 
in any further sense. He does expect this com- 
munion with God to have subsequent ethical ef- 
fects, but he does not expect experimentation in 
the moral realm to control the inner experience. 
For him, life is not experimental in any thorough- 
going way; it is rather a continual re-application 
of the very same drama of the imagination. Per- 
haps it is because of this conservatism at the 
core of his mysticism that he was unable to join 
himself with those young people who have made 
up their minds not to support any future war. 

Modernist-evangelical religion, as it was pre- 
sented to the conference, is far more easily recon- 
cilable than is Kennedy’s mysticism with the re- 
ligion of ethical creativity. For the center of 
this kind of evangelicalism is the historic Jesus 
in his actuality, not a Christ-figure of the imag- 
ination. Moreover, Jesus was presented as one 
in whom the profoundest ethical experience and 
the profoundest experience of God were one and 
the same. Yet the backward look dominated the 
presentation even though, as one might suspect, 
the speakers intended to present the regenera- 
tion of our present social order as the climax of 
their thought. Moreover, the history of evan- 
gelicalism acts as a constant drag upon the 
straight-out ethical appreciation of Jesus; the 
blunders of theology and the futilities of the 
Church cloud the historically-justified halo; the 
language of the preacher, too, is taken by some 
to signify more than he means, and by others 
it is not recognizable as the language of today. 


Some student delegates, and some mature ones, 
did not see why it was necessary to postpone to 
the fourth platform meeting the direct attack 
upon concrete problems as students encounter 
them in everyday life. It is true that speakers 
at the preceding meetings, especially Dr. Niebuhr, 
openly confessed the shortcomings of historic 
Christianity, and called for reconstruction in our 
religion itself. It must be said with emphasis 
that there was no blinking of our faults, and that 
we were called, as Christians, to repentance. 
Nevertheless, power was lost by endeavoring to 
reach the present through the past; it seemed as 
if what is most obvious in our experience were 
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being approached through what is less obvious. 
Both Kennedy’s mysticism and modernist evan- 
gelicalism appeared to be apologetic or defensive, 
as though this were a rear-guard action in protect- 
ion of retreating types of Christianity. 

Certain it is that, on Thursday morning, when 
Mordecai Johnson and Kirby Page plunged di- 
rectly into an analysis of concrete situations that 
are not yet mastered by our religion, there was 
instant response from students, and from that 
moment their languid discussion groups became 
eager and alert, as if the Spirit of God were then 
and there struggling in and through them to 
create a new world. It is noteworthy, too, that 
more than two-score students who visited indus- 
trial establishments, the jail, and the like, in an 
endeavor to see life as it is, testified in a resolu- 
tion that they had found in this experience an 
important supplement to the other ways of find- 
ing God. 

My impression is that the main competition 
was between the religion of ethical creativity and 
Kennedy’s sentimental mysticism. Many stu- 
dents, no doubt, found satisfaction in the esthet- 
ically plaintive worship that he conducted, and 
in his imaginative drama of the spiritual life; but 
others did not find satisfaction. Some felt re- 
pulsed; some were puzzled or confused; some, ap- 
parently, were sent upon the quest of inner ex- 
periences—a quest that has led many an Amer- 
ican youth into a spiritual quagmire. Some of 
the devotional periods, I fear, encouraged an 
introversion that amounts to a flight from re- 
ality. A manner and a matter that suggest a 
sick child crying for mother’s arms may be appro- 
priate enough for some persons in some situa- 
tions, but such worship cannot contribute much 
to the spiritual vigor of adolescents generally. 

For the sake of readers who were not at the 
conference it is perhaps needful to add that the 
ethical-creativity type, with its direct approach 
to race relations, militarism, nationalism, indus- 
trial injustice, the profit system, and our shal- 
low bourgeois ethical life, exhibited itself as re- 
ligion in the full sense of this term, and speci- 
fically as Christian religion. The consciousness 
of God and of Jesus pervaded the whole procedure. 
Would it not be worth while to experiment at the 
next conference to see whither this sort of ex- 
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perience will go when it has free rein? Why not 
start the program where students are—where 
they realize that they are—and, leading them on 
to fuller understanding of themselves and of 
their surroundings, give them time to plan spe- 
cific new creations? I predict that in such a con- 
ference God and Jesus will be no less in evidence 
than in this one, that worship will be no less vital, 
that greater unity will be achieved, and that more 
results will appear upon the campuses. I expect 
excellent results from this conference, but I be- 
lieve that we can be more creative. 


Religion on the Campus* 


Unlike most reports of national student gath- 
erings, all facts and incidents of purely ‘“‘tempor- 
al” or conference flavor have been omitted from 
this volume. We have here in comparatively brief 
form most of the essential and lasting content of 
the Milwaukee Conference. It is a very valuable 
compendium of contemporary thought, distinctly 
worth while in the clear light of its own merit. 
Twelve addresses, as delivered to the confer- 
ence, make up the body of the work. 

In the introduction Francis Miller evaluates the 
“currents of spiritual life expressed at Milwau- 
kee.” After “The Purpose of the Conference,” by 
Bruce Curry, follow the addresses of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Henry Sloane Coffin, and G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy, all of which center around the idea of 
how God may be experienced. Then come ad- 
dresses by Charles W. Gilkey on “Jesus’ Concep- 
tion of God As the Father of All Mankind,” and 
by Timothy T. Lew, Mordecai Johnson, and Kirby 
Page on what this conception involves if applied 
to the whole of life. The last division, dealing 
with the divine possibilities of human life, con- 
tains the addresses delivered by Harold C. Phillips, 

tobert A. Millikan, Harrison S. Elliott, and G. A. 
Studdert-Kennedy. 

An interesting condensation of the discussion 
groups and conference statistics is to be found in 
the Appendix. 


* RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS. 
waukee National Student Conference. 
P. Miller. 


Report of the Mil- 
Edited by Francis 
Association Press. $1.50. 
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EDITORIALS 


Milwaukee Again—and Finally! 


HE unmistakable testimcny to the results 

of Milwaukee so far evident, confirm the 
recent judgment of an unusually well- 
informed correspondent from one of our 
oldest universities, who writes: 





It is too early now to foresee all that “Milwaukee” 
is going to mean. However, it is clear that a group 
of men have come back determined to examine anew 
the implications of Christianity for them. . .. They 
seem to have the spirit of self-starters. 


There has been some criticism of the confer- 
ence but amazingly little, and most of it of a 
quality which proves mistakably that constructive 
criticism is vastly preferable to indifference. Read- 
ers of this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, and the 
preceding one, will not say that the editors have 
blinked these criticisms. The fact is, they wel- 
come them. They believe such criticisms help to 
make better conferences and a better student 
Movement, and they work toward the kind of a 
new Church in which youth as well as experience 
may make its fitting and worthy contribution. 

We are particularly glad to ask our readers to 
share with us the thoughts of our friend Profes- 
sor Coe. One of the questions he raises (on an- 
other page of this number) is concerned with the 
different types of religion which were in evidence 
at “Milwaukee.” Were they competing, or were 
they supplementing each other? Judging from 
several correspondents, one of the greatest values 
of the conference was the blending of different 
streams of thought and experience, so that richer 
truth emerged. All truth, all beauty, all real re- 
ligion is such a synthesis of partialities. One 
should not allow our too-customary partisan cham- 
pionship of one type of religious experience to 
carry us back to the primitive state from which 
“Milwaukee,” more than any other recent event 
in contemporary Christianity, has moved us for- 
ward; namely, a transcendence of fragmentary 
conception to a full-orbed faith. Many of us saw 
there how Jesus Christ so towers above us that 
we apprehend him fully only by the supplemental 
testimony of a “variety of religious experience.” 
It would be interesting to ask the speakers them- 
selves if they enjoy the categories in which they 
are placed by Professor Coe! There were twelve 
speakers ; it might be better to make twelve types 
of message. 

Then, when one says, “Start where the students 
are,” we have to ask, What students? There is 
abundant testimony piling up since the conference 
to show that there are at least a few in many of 


our colleges who welcome the particular em- 
phasis evident at Milwaukee; for example, this 
letter from one of the ablest students in one of 
the colleges for women: 


It followed the lines, for once, which I think ought 
to be followed for people who are in college; namely, 
to get down to the fundamental things which we 
have to think about now, and not continually dwell 
on the huge problems of the world as a whole, which 
people feel little personal relationship to here. In 
the second semester here we have decided to stress 
race problems, particularly in our general meetings 
with outside speakers. This is important, and we 
are fulfilling our obligation by so doing, because girls 
gain a gieat deal of information and hear won- 
derful men, and perhaps it does help their own 
thinking. We do feel, however, that we would be 
leaving out the whole Milwaukee emphasis unless we 
had something more direct and personal on our pro- 
gram. Therefore we are planning a special series of 
meetings during Lent, of a more devotional and per- 
sonal nature, trying to have them as a sort of con- 
tinuation of the Milwaukee idea, and to offer a more 
definite opportunity along this line than we usually 
do at college. 


Professor Coe probably does not realise the in- 
finite care, for a year and a half, with which liter- 
ally thousands of students in different parts of the 
country isolated the particular problems with 
which they wanted Milwaukee to deal. The pro- 
gram was the most exact reflection of the desires 
of the student fields as registered through the 
councils and conferences that has ever been pro- 
vided in this country. It was not surprising that 
some students appeared unready, intellectually 
and spiritually, for this particular conference. 
That this difficulty was previously recognized was 
shown by the plans to have only 3,000 rather than 
6,000, which number might have lent itself to a 
more popular program. It will be remembered 
that a careful study the opening day revealed un- 
mistakably that most of the students, upon ar- 
rival, felt they needed just what the program com- 
mittee had attempted to provide. 

The question of the validity of mystical ex- 
perience cannot be hastily dismissed (we are 
tempted to urge the sale of some of Professor 
Coe’s own books on this point!) Such experience 
obviously involves dangers, but seems both vital 
and reasonable. Rufus Jones and James Bissett 
Pratt, to mention only two of our psychological 
friends, seem to agree with the program com- 
mittee that you cannot cut out half of an organism 
(as Professor Coe here gives the impression of 
wanting to do) and construct a complete person- 
ality out of the remaining half. Probably some 
would say that this strain in Studdert-Kennedy’s 
message, which makes Professor Coe particularly 
impatient, is the inevitable result of a sensitive 
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spirit being exposed to the great tragedy of 
Europe during the last decade and that our dif- 
ficulty in understanding the mood is due largely 
to the fact that our views of life are shaped 
against the background of a civilization in which 
suffering and tragedy have little place and where 
security and prosperity make possible a more 
optimistic hope in the perfectibility of man. 


Concreting International Ideals. 


ICARAGUA, Mexico, China, The Philip- 
pines. What person possessing even 4 
modicum of idealism is not pulled up short 
by the present drift of international rela- 
The bubble of optimistic complacency has 

been pricked. We see in stark nakedness the fact 
that while the desire in the colleges for peace and 
world brotherhood was never stronger, the world 
is in imminent danger of war. We see that the 
international bridges of business and diplomacy, 
supported on foundations of self-contained 
nationalism, are wholly inadequate for the 
friendly commerce of the modern world. 





tions ? 


Bridges of another sort must be maintained and 
enlarged. These are the relations and services of 
men and women whose lives are founded on the 
vision of a world-wide family of God. The 
eleven thousand in the “army of friendship” listed 
by the Student Volunteer Movement, who have 
gone out under the foreign missionary boards of 
the churches and of the Associations; the service 
of Con Hoffmann and his associates through the 
Friendship Fund to the needy students of Europe; 
the mutually helpful relations being developed 
with the ten thousand foreign students in the 
United States; the pilgrimages of understanding 
to Japan, Mexico and Europe; the World’s 
Student Christian Federation: these are the 
enterprises of hope on the horizon today. 

And what are American students doing about 
it? Talking? Discussing? Passing resolutions? 
Yes. And some are doing more! They are con- 
creting their idealism by definitely helping 
forward one or more of these significant 
programs of international good will. International 
projects like Yale-in-China, Princeton-in-Peking, 
Fairmount-in-Turkey, and  Oberlin-in-Shansi, 
should be studied by every college Association in 
America and duplicated in at least one hundred 
other institutions this present year. 

The National Council of Christian Associations 
is challenging the college leaders of the nation to 
be realists. They are asking each Association to 
contribute, through a special campaign or a 
college chest, to distinctly international 
project through one of the churches or Associa- 
tions. To assist campus leaders in the selection 
of a specific project the C. C. A. has published a 


some 
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Manual of International Projects which contains 
an alluring array of causes, at least one of which 
is sure to fit the purse and purpose of any 
campus. (This is in addition to their share in the 
W.S. C. F. and American Movement budgets). 

In effect we are asking ourselves if any college 
can longer claim a world outlook or mission unless 
this very year it is doing something in the con- 
crete for a specific international cause. There is 
a sharp point to that query that refuses to be 
rationalized away. College men and women in 
the richest country in the world, themselves 
spending thirty million dollars on football alone, 
cannot plead poverty. But even if we were poor 
the essentially and inherently sacrifical charac- 
ter of our Christianity would demand that we 
share the little that we did have. 

One cannot escape the conviction that we are 
right in lashing ourselves to the mast for this 
demanding and adventurous voyage of inter- 
national self-giving. It is Christian. And it is 
providentially timely. But it will fail unless on 
each campus there is at least one man or woman 
who sees in present world events a challenge—not 
to talk, but to action. 


Messing In And Messing Out 


HERE is an ancient theory that, while the 
Peepul are expected to take a keen interest 
in domestic policy, they are not expected 
to mess into the foreign affairs of the Gov- 

ernment—these are too complicated for the or- 

dinary man: they must be handled by experts. 

Two generations ago in England John Bright pro 

tested long and strenuously on this head. [He 

pointed out very clearly that most domestic is- 
sues are much more intricate than foreign ques- 
tions: he implied that the chief mystery about 
foreign questions was the mumbo-jumbo of the 

Foreign Office itself. The Government of the 

United States has maintained the same general 

delusion; and the result is that people are made 

to think that the Nicaraguan affair and the Mexi- 
can affair are fearfully complex matters which 
cannot be touched save by the Supermen in the 

State Department. Without going into details, one 

may surmise that this Nicaraguan business is no 

more perplexing than the coal situation or St. 

Lawrence power. Further, our experience since 

the year 1900 has rather shaken our belief in the 

gorgeous wizardry of foreign relations officials. 

It is bad business to rush precipitately into in- 

terference in the affairs of other nations: it is 

equally bad business to be compelled to back up 
in the face of a storm of popular disapproval. 

Really, if the people in general were carefully 
apprised of what is going on, they would not be 
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nearly as unreasonable as our guardians fear; 
perhaps they would hamper the government’s 
action much less than they do now. 


From China's Students 


URING the past year a group of American 

students in this country have sent mes- 
sages expressing sympathy with the 
Chinese Students’ Associations in China 
in their patriotic desire for national salvation. 
The following message was a friendly reply from 
China to American students: 

We, delegates of the National Student Commission, 
wish to express to American students our deep ap- 
preciation of the several messages of sympathy and 
support sent to us during our days of trouble and 
suffering. We are struggling here in China for 
justice and fair play and for a larger and more 
abundant life for the Chinese people. Although -nis- 
inderstood, maligned and oppressed from many quar- 
ters, we are determined to press forward in our task 
of building a New China in the spirit expressed by 
our sage Mencius: 





Might shall not overawe us, 
Riches shall not seduce us. 
Poverty shall not discowrage us. 


Federation Committee Meets In the 
United States 


N event of more than passing interest is 
the decision of the Executive Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion to hold its next annual meeting in 
the United States. It will be recalled that the 
General Committee, which last August held its 
sessions at Nyborg, Denmark, meets on alternate 
years. This group is the controlling body of the 
Federation and is made up of representatives of 
each of the national movements which are in- 
cluded within the Federation. The next meet- 
ing of the General Committee will be in India in 
1928. The Executive Committee is a similar 
body, meeting on years alternate to the General 
Committee, which includes the officers and seven 
members at large. We should not think of this 
body, however, as small or unimportant. Accord- 
ing to the eternal judgments, committees ought 
to be weighed and not counted. In this perspec- 
tive the forthcoming meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be exceedingly important. From 
the point of view of the New World toward which 
by faith we are working in the Student Associa- 
tion Movement, this body is an arresting one. 
Dr. Mott is chairman and will give no little per- 
sonal attention to this meeting and its agenda. 
The vice-chairmen are an Indian and a Britisher; 
the treasurer is a Dutchman. Other nations repre- 
sented on the executive committee are: Sweden, 
Australia, France, Japan, South Africa, the 
United States. The staff includes M. Henriod, 
General Director; a Swiss, a Frenchman,-: an 
Australian, and an American. 
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It should add no little color to the waning col- 
lege year to have this important group meeting 
on our shores (Lake Mohonk) in June. One of 
the reasons for their acceptance of the cordial 
invitation extended to them by the Council of 
Christian Associations is that they may help us 
celebrate the semi-centennial of the founding of 
the Student Association Movement and the world 
student movement. Plans are being discussed to 
have some, at least, of these visitors scatter to 
the different summer conferences, where they will 
help us all to visualize the Worid’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 


Fourth Quarter for Present Officers 
BOUT April first in most Associations it is 
the custom and constitutional arrange- 
ment to elect new leaders. This means 
that there are left only a few brief weeks 
for the men of high privilege now called “officers 
and cabinet men.” It is a good time to check 
upon the score and the methods of play in the first 
three quarters. But more important, to plan care- 
fully, unitedly and prayerfully for all major plays 
in the fourth quarter. Are we eager for the 
fourth quarter and are the plays and signals well 
understood by the leaders? These are the months 
for maximum service in Bible study, campus re- 
ligious meetings, gospel team deputations, Chris- 
tian world education and overseas projects pledg- 
ing, studying the best leaders for the coming year 
and realizing on Asilomar and Milwaukee.—From 
Now and Then Bulletin (Pacifie Coast). 





Dollars and Desires 





fetes, —how important can hardly be over- 
am | emphasized—for on the trail of our use of 

money comes life, or lack of life. Two 
dollars may mean five picture shows—or they may 
mean a new book and a gate opened into a hitherto 
unknown field. Sixty dollars may mean a new 
coat—or Milwaukee or Estes Park and a changed 
life! Have we then any right to spend money 
haphazardly? Must we not rather apportion it 
out carefully, that it may bring to us, not mere 
physical comfort, that it may not melt away 
into a hundred petty nothings, but that it may 
bring to us new ideas and higher ideals? Recently 
a splendid woman said that she had always con- 
sidered herself generous, until, keeping an account 
of her expenditures, she was able to see the com- 
parison of the amount spent on herself, with that 
which went to others. Perhaps most of us would 
be surprised if we really knew where our money 
went. Do we not owe it to ourselves to know— 
and then to plan to spend intelligently ?—From 
Y. W. C. A. News Letter (Rocky Mountain 
Region). 


# | HE use of money is of extreme importance 
A -a@ ft 
WC 5 
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The Book Shelf 


REALITY. By Burnett Hillman _ Streeter. 


Macmillan. $2.50. 


Here is the philosopy of life of Canon Streeter. 
In the introduction he tells a little about himself, 
just enough to justify the belief that his phil- 
osophy is worth writing down. Every one who 
reads the book will heartily agree. It is one of 
the great books of recent years. It does not deal 
with many of the “practical” things we have 
talked about lately. If you want advice in the 
concrete as to your standard of living, pacifism, 
race relations, go to somebody else. Streeter 
knows these problems and his illustrations show 
that he is interested in them, but this great book 
is a critique of knowledge for our day. In the 
introduction he says that the question ever before 
him is, Is there any way I can overcome, and 
help others to overcome, the suffering and the 
wrong in the world? 

Almost every phase of intellectual difficulty is 
dealt with. Above all, he deals soundly, admir- 
ably, and freshly with the conception of God. For 
example, study this paragraph: 


For the last century and more, educated men, in acute 
reaction against the anthropomorphic Deism of popular 
Christianity, in speaking of the Ultimate Being have 
instinctively preferred to use words of an impersonal 
connotation, such as the Supreme Being, the Absolute, 
the All-Pervading, the Veiled Being, and the like. But 
in philosophy, as in politics, reaction against one 
extreme may easily result in another just as bad, or it 
may be, even worse. The category of personality is not 
only religiously the most inspiring that we can apply 
to the Power behind the universe; it is also intellectually 
the least inadequate. In olden days a crude anthropo- 
morphism was a danger to be feared; in our age what 
the philosopher wants is the courage to advance further, 
and to advance more confidently towards what, abandon- 
ing all shamefacedness, I will style the Higher Anthro- 
pomorphism. 


If that seems to suggest an idea which has 
bothered you, be assured that it is only a taste 
of the feast prepared for you. Streeter is not 
interested in saving religion; he is asking whether 
religion can save us. That’s the point, of course. 
Who cares to save religion? But what must we, 
individually and socially, believe and do to be 
saved? Every man with modern questions in his 
mind will get help here. 

No man working with thinking students today 
should neglect a thorough and reasoned study of 
this book. We have nothing like it in America. 
A few men see the need. Some men are studying 
the history and , hilosophy of science so as to help 
us in our attempt to put God at the heart, where 
he belongs. “Science is the great cleanser of 
human thinking; it makes impossible any religion 
but the highest.” Some day we shall make 


Science our servant and put it to work on its 
cleansing job. This book does that, in part. 

In brief, here is the philosophy of life of a great 
friend of British students. In previous bcoks he 
has helped us. In this one he gathers up much 
that will make us stronger and more useful to 
those we would serve. 

E. FAY CAMPBELL 

Yale. 


THE HUMAN ADVENTURE. 
Breasted and James Harvey Robinson. 
and Brothers. Two volumes; each $5. 
Volume one, The Conquest of Civilization, by 

Professor Breasted, gives the history of thé 

ancient world up to the time of Christ. An 

authority in his subject, the author makes one fee! 
the tremendous importance of those ancient 
peoples about whom we know so little. For 
example, we learn that the Hittites, a people of 
whom we read in the Bible but to whom we give 
probably scant attention, were representatives 
of a civilization of vast importance to the world 
as a Whole. Volume two, The Ordeal of Civiliza- 
tion, by Professor Robinson, is written in the 

vivid style of the author’s popular work The Mind 

in the Making, and is equally interesting through- 

cut. Napoleon stands out like the hero of a 

modern novel and Charles the Fifth lives again. 

Of unusual interest is the last chapter, in which 

the writer outlines his reflections on present ten- 

dencies. GARDINER M. Day. 


by James Henry 
Harpe r 


FLORENCE SIMMS. By Richard’ Roberts. 

Womans Press. $1.50. 

There are several reasons why we may well be 
interested in the life of Florence Simms, now 
available from the pen of Richard Roberts. She 
Was a traveling student secretary for two years 
following her graduation from DePauw in 1895. 
She takes her place in the large number of those 
who have helped to make the Student Movement 
what it is and who have gone out from it into 
effective world ministry. Or we may think of 
her as a leader in what may well be called the 
Womans’ Movement, a social phenomenon of our 
day of greater reality and significance than man) 
of us realize. Until relatively recently we lived 
in a man-made world. Most of our laws, social 
customs and institutions were established without 
the corrective and complemental viewpoints which 
we now see women have to contribute. That is 
one reason for our social inadequacies. Conse- 
quently any of us with even a glimmering of 
social outlook should be glad to know of. this 
leader of constructive life among women. Most 
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of all, Miss Simms will be remembered for her 
work among industrial girls, for she was one of 
the creators of the Industrial Department of the 
Y.W.C. A. This phase of the story is exceeding- 
ly interesting, revealing an effective effort to 
bring together Christian women and the rapidly 
growing number who are associating themselves 
with organized labor. 

Miss Simms as a personality was alert, eager, 
friendly, inspiring. But Richard Roberts rightly 
adds that she was a “portent,” a human symbol 
of a movement, a leader of release to those who 
were finding that all our prosperity and modern 
industrialism may, unless vigorously combatted, 


be a “spiritual ice age’”’ descending upon the zone 
of the western world. 
_ oe Fs 
DEAN BRIGGS. By Rollo Walter Brown. 
Harper. $3.50. 


Here is a refreshing and stimulating biography. 
It is clear, simple and readable. It is frankly 
an appreciation rather than a criticism; but the 
story 1s told in excellent taste without adulation or 
exaggeration. Dean Briggs is surely one of the 
outstanding figures in American academic life; 
and his influence has extended from one end of 
this continent to the other. That influence has 
come from a personality of unusual simplicity, 
charm and intelligence. It is suggestive that 
although Mr. Briggs was Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory, Chairman of the Committee 
on Athletic Sports, Dean of the University, and 
President of Radcliffe, we always think of him 
as Dean of Harvard College. Once with charac- 
teristic modesty and understatement, he wrote 
me, “No work can be more interesting than that of 
a college dean or offer better opportunity unless 
it be the work of a physician.” And one who 
reads this life carefully will be eager to attest 
what a fine physician of the ills of undergraduates 
Dean Briggs was; how sane, how kind, how firm. 
The most interesting chapter is that which the 
author happily entitles, “A Friend in the Dean’s 
Office.” Mr. Brown quotes Dean Briggs as one 
time writing: ‘Dean Smith used to remark that 
it is the business of a dean to break rules and that 
any clerk can keep them. J doubt whether two 
cases were ever exactly alike.” 1 sometimes think 
that in that last sentence lay the secret of Dean 
Briggs’ power. The individual was to him the 
precious thing; and he knew that in college, to 
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quote another great teacher, “we deal not with the 
fortunes of men but with their spirits.” 

This biography ought to be read by every col- 
lege and school executive. It is a text-book of 
how to handle youth. It is full of direct and 
sensible homilies and permeated by the thought 
that the claims of scholarship can be made attrac- 
tive to erring youth when interpreted by a person 
in whom they have confidence morally and for 
whom they have respect intellectually. The 
methods of Dean Briggs were always human; 
never pedantic. Take, for example, the story of 
his first words to a freshman class: “President 
Eliot spells his name with one / and one t’’—and 
the biographer’s comment, ‘Twenty years later 
a distinguished son of the college declared that 
that individual remark at the dramatic moment 
was not only his clearest recollection of college, 
but the most impressive suggestion he had ever 
received on the importance of accuracy in all 
matters.” It was consecrated common sense that 
led the dean to comment caustically ‘on excuses 
made by students in place of duty promptly done.” 
“These students fail to see,” he wrote, “first, that 
it is a man’s business to keep himself fit for his 
business and, next, that the work of the world is 
done, in large measure, by men and women whose 
throats and heads and stomachs do not feel exact- 
ly right, but who do their appointed tasks and in 
doing them forget their throats and heads and 
stomachs. It is melancholy to see able-bodied 
youths the victims of diseases which permit all 
pleasures and forbid all duties; it is almost 
equally melancholy to see how they spell the 
names of the diseases with which they are per- 
functorily afflicted.” These reflections are an 
example of what, it seems to me, was the great 
power of Dean Briggs—the combination of a very 
high sense of duty, amounting to real moral fer- 
vor, With the saving grace of humor. Dean Briggs 
is said to have remarked of his great chief, “Yes, 
President Eliot has humor, but it is unreliable.” 
No one would ever make that comment of Dean 
Briggs. 

Finally, this biography puts before us, in attrac- 
tive form, the picture of a man of deep religious 
conviction and of real goodness. I know I speak 
for thousands of his former pupils and friends— 
the words go together—in expressing our grati- 
fication and gratitude that so excellent a book 
has been written on so excellent a subject. 

KENNETH C. M. SILLS. 

Bowdoin. 
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ACCELERATION 


6 he proverbial monkey wrench has 
been dropped among the smoothly 
running wheels of our religious 
thinking here at Wisconsin, as the re- 
sult of the National Student Con- 
ference at Milwaukee. And yet, it is 
not proverbial after all, for, contrary 
to the usual effects of such occur- 
rences, the “wheels” instead of strip- 
ping their gears amid a screech of 
protest, have seemingly shifted over 
and become connected with new 
sources of power and are now whir- 
ring at a faster rate than ever. The 
surprising thing about this conference 
is that we were neither bored nor 
disgusted nor fanaticized, but were, 
for once, honestly impressed with the 
importance of our youth, in an age 
when that is disparaged and we are 
told to wait—wait until we grow up. 
Out not try to make 
student religion a thing apart from 
student life as a whole, and there has 
grown up a feeling that most so- 
called student conferences are for the 
special benefit of certain theologs and 
pietists who no more are representa- 
tive of average student opinion than 
are the boastfully “hardboiled” type. 


here we do 


That the fifty-five delegates from 
Wisconsin should come back to the 
campus with a new and unheard-of 


enthusiasm for the student Christian 
movement is enough to commend the 
conference, because our delegates 
as good a cross section of uni- 
versity life as we could get. 


were 


I have no right to introspect the 
minds of any of my fellow students, 
but from the objective indications 
only, one can gain an impression of 
the tremendous influence which Mil- 
waukee has had. The people who 
were there have insisted on meeting 
together regularly since they got back, 
and bringing others into the discus- 
sions, which means, if nothing else, 
a reawakened enthusiasm on religious 
subjects. Several other discussion 
groups have sprung up, under the 
same inspiration, in various parts of 
the campus. Milwaukee has become 
a by-word and a source of authority. 

But it is not the material results 
of Milwaukee, in the shape of activi- 
ties and machinery, that are of the 
greatest importance. The spirit of 
intelligent enthusiasm, the friendships 
made, the discovery of the like 
mindedness of hundreds of other stu- 
dents from all parts of the country, 
the cheer for all those who were be- 
ginning to become discouraged with 


the theught that the student Christian 
movement was stupid and worthless 
and unsound—these are the things 
that made “Milwaukee” famous and 
the reasons that it will continue to 
be memorable at Wisconsin. 
JOHN P. GILLIN. 

Univ. of Wis. 


REPRODUCEABILITY 


+s) E need the stimulus of campus 

discussion of just such themes 
as these returned delegates to Mil- 
waukee heard discussed. We are 
anxious to see what the Chicago dele- 
gation in particular is going to do 
to bring the stimulus of Milwaukee 
to the Midway.” These are the clos- 
ing sentences of an editorial in The 
Daily Maroon, the student publication 
of the University of Chicago. The 
significance of the editorial is un- 
mistakable: because it did not come 
from any member of the Chicago 
delegation; because it recognizes the 
value of the discussion at Milwaukee 
and the need ef such discussion on 
our campus; because, as an editorial 
of the student daily, it reaches a large 
and representative group of students. 
But perhaps of greater significance 
than any of the above reasons, is the 
fact that it is a challenge, a direct 
invitation to the forty-two members 
of the Chicago delegation to ask 
themselves, after the experience at 
Milwaukee, What are we doing to 
“bring the stimulus of Milwaukee to 
the Midway?” 

And what is the stimulus which 
Milwaukee gave to the delegates of 
the University of Chicago? What was 
there in the spirit of Milwaukee that 
is reproduccable in our life here? In 
a number of ways, Milwaukee was 
and is a unifying force and a re- 
produceable experience. 

In the first place, it gave the stu- 
dent, torn by intellectual and social 
conflicts, an opportunity to glimpse 
life as a whole, and to see the values 
of life in perspective. Such a problem 
as the conflict between science and 
religion was interpreted constructively 
by showing that both science and re- 
ligien are based on the same funda- 
mental principle, the search for truth. 
searching for the truth of 
the origin, the mechanism of life and 
the world in which we live; religion is 
searching for the truth of life’s 
meaning. Such interpretations as 
these, so simple that it seems almost 
impossible that they could aid in 


Science is 


The Intercollegian 


What Makes Milwaukee Famous 


THe NATIONAL StupENT CONFERENCE Lives On 


answering questions, nevertheless re- 
lieve congestion in the minds of stu- 
dents and start constructive thinking 
Courses in the university which pr 
viously only confused and baffled, be- 
gin to contribute to and fit in with 
explanations received at Milwaukee. 
Thus, there develops a whole system 
of relatedness and reason, which 
although insignificant in the begin- 
ning, has possibilities of development 
into a system of thinking of per- 
manent value to the individual. 

In the second place, the contacts 
between the members of a group as 
varied in race, interests and traditions 
as the conference group, is another 
unifying factor of Milwaukee. It was 
not only an experience of the five days 
there, but it was such that once truly 
recognized it was impossible to go 
back to the old ways of thinking and 
acting upon returning to your home 
campus. Unconsciously, almost, in 
association with students of varied 
background and experience, of varied 
outlook and interests, of varied race 
and color, the point of view of the 
individual is broadened and deepened. 
You cannot come back to your campus 
and feel the same as before you had 
the experience, and feeling differently, 
you act differently. You are anxious 
to attend the gathering of interna- 
tional students from all over Chicago 
at supper on Sunday evenings be- 
cause here is a laboratory for further 
experiment and experience. 

The University of Chicago delega- 
tion in itself represents such a di- 
versity of interests and points of view 
that such a group would almost never 
get together on this campus under any 
other circumstances or for any other 
purpose. The suggestions at the first 
meeting of the delegation after Mil 
waukee illustrate this diversity. In 
considering how we should proceed 
one said, “I have read all of Kirby 
Page’s books since I came back, and 
I am convinced that we must get in 
teuch with labor leaders.” Another 
said, “We are too busy doing things 
already. Let us plan for meditation 
and services of worship.” And a 
third, “We must begin to share ou! 
experience; why not plan a _ weekly 
forum and bring Milwaukee speakers 
here?” These suggestions show the 
variety of feeling regarding what 
ceuld be done, reflecting the interests 
of the various individuals. Each 
delegate, however, in spite of his own 
particular interest, felt the value of 
all the other suggestions. 

And this brings me to the third way 
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in Which Milwaukee is a unifying in- 
fluence. It has put a new value into 
the great round of campus activities 
and functions. During the last two 
weeks there have been a number of 
lectures and other functions which 
members of the Milwaukee delegation 
have attended and have urged others 
to attend; these previously they would 
very likely have overlooked without 
thought. There were three lectures: 
one dealing with the Nicaraguan 
question, one on the situation in 
Mexico, and a third dealing with the 
British coal strike. These were gtven 
under various auspices, but each dele- 
gate, with his Milwaukee experience, 
felt that he could not afford to miss 
them. A conference between leaders 
of the Church and leaders of industry 
proved very interesting, where it 
might have been passed unnoticed in 
the rush of more immediate engage- 
ments. The delegates have gone into 
church groups, have led discussion, 
and have attempted to share the Mil- 
waukee experience in various ways. 
A desire for a service of meditation 
and worship came from a small group, 
two members of which had been to 
Milwaukee. It was realized in a very 
effective service in one of the small 
chapels close by the university. 

The group has not been without its 
moments of depression. How in- 
tangible in the midst of the rush of 
campus life is the spirit of Milwau- 
kee! How inadequate our understand- 
ing of God, our knowledge of the per- 
sonality of Jesus! What is our 
answer to the question of the Chinese 
student of the delegation, when in 
all sincerity he asked, “How can I 
reconcile the experience at Milwaukee, 
what I heard and felt there, with the 
situation in China today?” Is it pos- 
sible to relate the conviction of the 
value of personality to the system of 
exclusive groups on my campus? 
These problems are not easily solved. 
But along with the Milwaukee ex- 
perience, there has come a strength 
of conviction and the courage to act. 

Milwaukee did not attempt to 
answer decisively any questions, to 
say what should be or what should 
not be, or what individuals should do 
or sheuld not do. It was a great ex- 
perience in which the necessity of 
search was stressed, and the power 
of search was emphasized; and the 
desire of further search in all realms 
—the personal, the social, the intel- 
lectual, the spiritual—comes as a 
direct result from Milwaukee. The 
Milwaukee experience will always live 
for those who are honestly and sin- 
cerely facing the facts and searching 
and seeking the truth of life’s 
meaning. 

ALLIS E, GRAHAM. 


Univ. of Chicago 


MORE “WHO WAS NOT WHO” 


( UR friends back here on the cam- 

pus certainly had heard about 
Milwaukee and for the first week 
after our return we were besieged 
by their questions, ““‘Who was the gir] 
who renounced her sorority and who 
could see no objection to smoking?” 
“What sort of people were they who 
said that under no circumstances 
would they fight for their country?” 
The comments’ were _ interesting: 
“It looked to me like a last strenuous 
attempt on the part of a few to save 
Christianity from utter collapse.” “It 
must have been thrilling to meet all 
of those people from all over, get their 
various points of view, and hear those 
speakers. I wish I could have been 
there.” “If I thought about all of 
those things that you did I would go 
crazy.” 

And then came the Convocation 
at which four of us were to bring a 
little bit of Milwaukee to as many as 
interested. About three hun- 
were present. From the plat- 


were 
dred 


form we could look them over and 
there in the very last row sat 
one of our R. O. T. C. men. One 
speaker attempted to define what 


seemed to him to be a Youth Move- 
ment in America; a girl gave her 
interpretation of Professor Millikan’s 
conception of the relationship of Sci- 
ence and Religion; another girl spoke 
on America’s apparent imperialistic 
attitude, and a man finished with his 
feelings about the individual and his 
relationships to groups on and off his 
campus. 


It was while the third speaker gave 
some of Kirby Page’s material that 
our army man was the busiest with 
his pencil and paper. There didn’t 
seem to be much that he missed. A 
few days later one of us had a long 
bicker with the gentleman and the 
conclusion of his remarks was some- 
thing like this: 


“Don’t you see the insidiousness of 
this propaganda that you are being 
subjected to? If you want to know 
what sort of fellows these men are 
let me—’’and then he referred to that 
famous little Who’s Who, Reds in 
America. Any person or group with 
the slightest liberal tendencies is 
linked up in seme way with Com- 
munism. It’s from this source that 
comes the statement that “if he is a 
pacifist he is in the pay of Soviet 
Russia.” And what a payroll Mos- 
cow must have! 


That little flurry has passed over. 
The campus friends have forgotten 
about Milwaukee but every Sunday 
afternoon a little group of students 
meets to carry on. Starting with six 
or seven, the group has grown to 
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fifteen. They talked first about strik- 
ing at campus problems such as drink- 
ing, cribbing, etc., but soon discovered 
that those were not root evils. Now 
they have called in a philosophy pro- 
fessor and together they are digging 
deep. And it goes beyond the group 
—every Sunday someone comes in and 
reports of another conversation with 
a friend and the questions that were 
raised and the earnest that 
was present to find the realities of 
life. 

The campus will not be turned up- 
side down and made perfect over- 
night, but in some quarters there will 
be a toning up of moral and spiritual 
values and thus will Milwaukee live. 


desire 


GEORGE CORWIN. 
Syracuse. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


\ OST of the action resulting on 

the campus from the Milwaukee 
Conference is still in the visionary or 
incipient stage—and the benefit’s still 
pretty much with the delegates them- 
selves. Most of them went to Mil- 
waukee with definite intellectual prob- 
lems such as, “Does science deny a 
personal God? Has anyone ever 
known God? Is Jesus’ way practi- 
cal?” and have come back convinced 
by testimony that there must be some- 
thing to religion and Jesus, and de- 
termined to experiment with the 
hypothesis. 

The feeling is dominant that we 
must go farther now than talking 
about what kind of a God we believe 
in, and all the rest, and put some of 
these things to the test. For instance 
in regard to race, we’d like to find 
out just what prejudice exists in 
connection with admission, publica- 
tions, activities, self-help, and so on; 
study the problem and do something 
to better it—whether it’s bringing 
the facts out from cover and airing 
the dirty linen, or using whatever in- 
fluence we may have to change these 
things. We’ve argued interminably 
amongst ourselves on the questions of 
war and industry and the like—and 
it’s about time to bring some of the 
facts and their significance before the 
campus. 





World Christianity is acquiring a 
deeper meaning. There is and will 
be more interest in the missionary 
enterprise. Prayer—living with God 

is a thing we’d like to test to the 
full to discover its power individually 
and collectively. 

The result, then, for Milwaukee is 
a little more eagerness to experiment 
for Christ. 

KENNETH ANTHONY. 

Yale, 
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MILWAUKEE AND RACE 


FTER talking with quite a few 
f colored students at the Mil- 
waukee Conference, I left with the 
conviction that Milwaukee was made 
famous, from the viewpoint of colored 
students, because it gave a message on 
race that was “different.” I took spe- 
cial note of what these students said 
about Milwaukee because of my ex 
periences at Des Moines and at 
Indianapolis. 


Instead of resolutions, white and 
colored students walked, talked, ate 
and prayed together. Some white dele- 
gates lived in colored homes and some 
colored delegates lived in white homes. 
White Southern colleges invited Negro 
speakers to visit them during this 
year. In spite of the fact that a few 
voted in favor of “keeping the Negro 
in his place,” there was an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the largest 
corded, who voted for absolute racial 
equality. Milwaukee was 
made famous not only by what ac 
tually happened at the conference, but 
also by the quality of the pre-confer- 
ence work that was done by the stu- 
dent For the first time in 
our history, as far as I am able to 
ascertain, white and colored students 
rode to and from at least three south 
states in Pullman without 
separation on the basis of race. Col- 
ored students were also members of 
the conference committee that worked 
for seven or eight months in building 
the program. Regardless of how we 
feel about the race question, if we are 
face facts with an open 
I am inclined to feel that even 
the most cynical of colored students 
will have to say that Milwaukee gave 


ever re 


Moreover, 


leaders. 


ern cars 


willing to 
mind 


a few “slants” on race that were 
“different.” 
Shall the students of this genera- 


tion permit Milwaukee to pass into the 
category of “just another conference?” 


Milwaukee was a_ mile-stone that 
points the way to greater achieve- 
ments. We cannot afford to stop with 
the “close of Milwaukee.” The spirit 


of Milwaukee must be “carried on” in 

those attended the 
We all the 
conference, that the resources of Jesus 
What 
about the challenge of race, as it faces 


the lives of who 


conference. felt, while at 


are accessible for life today. 


you on your campus and in your com 
munity at home? It mean more 
study groups, retreats, 
concerts, lectures and conferences; or 


may 
interracial 
it may mean more wholesome and nor 
Chris 
tian students who have seen the gleam 
of the greatest light on race relations 
should demonstrate in 


mal contact as human beings. 


every campus 


and community activity, the prac- 
ticality of the principles of Jesus. 

JOHN DILLINGHAM. 
Shaw and Yale Divinity 


NO MERRY-GO-ROUND 


WENT to the Milwaukee confer- 

ence with the idea that it was just 
another “convention,” but I came away 
with the conviction that it was a 
conference in every sense of the word. 
A conference where men and women 
fearlessly and honestly delved beneath 
the dust of centuries of dogmatism 
and traditionalism in their search for 
the truth whith alone can make men 
free. 

This conference made one feel that 
instead of “sitting on top of the 
world” on many questions, he was not 
only in the valley, but lost for a 
way out. Several definite convictions 


crystallized in the minds of our dele- 


gation, and we are watching hopefully 


for their development here on the 
campus. 
It was clearly demonstrated that 


peoples of different races and nation- 
alities can live and work together on 
a program large enough to include 
all. Many a noble enterprise has 
failed just for the reason that it was 
one-sided, sectional or 

There is life on campus. 
To a very considerable degree growth 
and development are determined by 
the kinds of stimuli to which the in- 
dividual is subjected. We are stimu- 
lated by the discovery that there is 
a large number of persons who 
truly disgusted with the merry-go- 
round of history as it repeats itself 
few years, and are willing to 
lend a helping hand to remove the 


racial. 


new our 


are 


every 


causes which hinder real progress, 
create new hope and life, and en- 
able one to feel that all is not van- 


ity of vanities. To carry out the pur- 
pose and spirit of the conference and 
to spread the conference idea to as 
many students as possible, a forum 
has been organized in which we shall 
attempt to explore every idea of the 
conference through research and dis- 
cuss 

Just as we 


ion. 
not far enough re- 
moved from the conference adequate 
ly to evaluate its 
can we determine to any definite de- 
here the results of the many 
influences set in motion as a result 
of the But as we move 
out into unexplored areas of 
thought, we feel the presence of a 
dynamic, a power which enables us 
the fringes of that deeper 
reality toward which we all aspire. 

C. HUBERT PEARSON 
Va. Union Univ. 
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results, 
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to touch 


neither 


The Intercollegia: 


FRESH CONCEPTIONS 
\ ILWAUKEE—what has it meant 


to me, to the other Oberlin 
students who went, and what effect 
has the conference had on the Oberlin 
campus? 


Milwaukee gave me a new and fr: 
conception of the spiritual resources 
which Jesus has for our living today. 
It gave us all, I think, a new concep- 


tion of our duty as _ intelligent 
Christian students to take Jesus in 
earnest and to seek to apply his 


teachings to our own personal prob- 
lems, as well as to modern social, 
industrial, and political problems. 
We who went from Oberlin hav: 
considered it a duty and a privileg: 
to discuss Milwaukee with oth 
students, both with thcse who have 
an interest in the problems Milwauke: 
dealt with and with those 
viously had shown no interest. Bot 
groups, I feel, have received benefit 
from the discussion. Several hundred 
of the students heard the findings of 
Milwaukee ably and concisely pr 
sented by Howard Thurman, who, 
will be recalled, spoke twice at th 


W ho pl 


conference. This, it is hoped, stimu 
lated some real thought. The natur 
and purpose of the conference were 
presented in The Oberlin Review. 


There being no fraternities at 
Oberlin, we have no fraternity prob- 
lems, and while we have some colored 
students, there is no race problem 


here. A real problem is, how can 
we deepen the religious life of 
students? From Milwaukee one of 


1 


our number got light on the establish- 
ment of a student church. 

At this early date one can point 
no tangible results of Milwaukee; 
nevertheless certain lines of thought 
that have been aroused will in time 
bear fruit. 

Myron K. HuME 
Oberlin. 


A NEW INTOLERANCE 


N the past, campus problems hav 

been recognized as evils, but were 
tolerated for the simple reason that 
no one believed they would eve 


It was the old story of the 
changing human 


removed. 
impossibility of 
nature. 

Since Milwaukee there is a breat 
of hope. Surely the courage w! 
can attack national and international 
problems with the faith that they will 
change, can be applied to the diffic 
ties on our campus, with attenda! 
results. There has been no radi 
upheaval and it may take months to 
marked results, but we belie 
Milwaukee is going 
campus. 


+ 


show 
that 
this 


forward 


HERBERT C. JENKINS 
Colby 
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RESPONSIBILITY—PLUS 


( UR delegation, which numbers 

nineteen, has met together week- 
ly since the conference, and the spirit 
of fellowship that prevails is inspir- 
ing to all of them. If there is a 
member who seeks to promote 
any project, with ideals in ac- 
cord with those of “Milwaukee,” 
he is certain of support from 
the group. One of the white 
men became “riled” any 
Negro could have been, over a 
campus race discrimination in- 
cident, All join in deeper dis- 
cussions of war, and in- 
dustry. 

Studdert-Kennedy's closing 
address was “The Cross,” which 
means Individual Responsibility 

plus. The meaning of that in- 
dividual responsibility in the 
lives of each of the nineteen is 


as as 


race, 


in reality being sought. 

The group is attempting to 
gain permission for Negro stu- 
lents to use dance halls and 
swimming pools that are now 


closed to them; it devotes hours 

to the consideration of and 
wants to go more deeply into the real 
meaning of one’s refusal to fight for 
one’s country; it signs a declaration 
of sympathy with the cause of the 
Brotherhood of Pullman Porters; of 
course, it attempts to bring to other 
folks and other organizations some- 
thing of the spirit of Milwaukee. 


war, 


The real significance and meaning 
of Milwaukee on the K. U. campus is, 
however, the effect that the confer- 
ence has produced on individual lives. 
They came back with a desire for 
personal worship, and now conduct 
true silences of their own. They can 
see more clearly the divine possibili- 
ties of every human life. One girl de- 
clared that after careful thinking she 
Was now able to say that she would 
permit nothing to stand in the way 
of living out her convictions, and that 
she cared for nothing else—not 
church, family, friends—more 
this. Can you the 
lives like that ? 

All of these things, coming from 
experiences common to all Milwaukee 
delegates, and gaining real vitality 
by translation of ideals into action 
and personal responsibility, result in 
a quite uncommon fellowship in the 
group. A freedom in discussion and 
in facing situations together prevails 


even 
than 
influence of 


see 


Which is an impelling force in the 
lives of each one of the Milwaukee 
delegates. They feel free and un 
afraid and together they hope to 
work out effective lines of action. 
MIRIAM GRANT. 


Uni 


ersity of Kansa 


G. 


Two of the great preachers of the English-speaking 












A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY OF LONDON AND 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN OF NEW YORK 


world, who addressed the National Student 
Conference. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH 
Mx first impression of “Milwau- 

kee” was worth the cost of the 
entire trip. Our delegation was a 
little late in arriving and we found 
the conference nearly seated. As we 
took our places under the “Virginia” 
banner and saw around us students 
from colleges in every other state, 
also grouped under banners, with the 
American flag over all, I suddenly 
caught a new vision of realization 
that I was an American student in 
America. It was a thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime. 

In our dicussion group we had 
representatives of every section of 
our country and it was a revelation 
to see the similarity of the problems 
for which solutions were being sought. 
The attack on campus problems was 
a common meeting ground. 

As the conference unfolded, it gave 
me a sense of the need of trying to 
solve the problems—social and spirit- 
ual—that are facing the student gen- 
eration today. As one realized that 
the biggest men in their fields deemed 
this conference sufficiently important 
to bring them from the far corners of 
our country and the world, one was 
forced to rise from a seat of lethargy, 
cast aside any feeling of complacency, 
discard the “come-what-may” atti- 
tude, plunge into the midst of life 
among men and live the solutions of 
our problems in the search for the 
truth that sets men free. Milwaukee 
started me on the way to realization 
of how tremendously important it is 
for us students and for society 


as 
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in general that we go not amiss in 
our search for this truth. 

The only unpleasant memory of 
Milwaukee was the ill-favored busi- 
ness session which, besides being un- 
democratic in its exclusion of 
debate, rankled with inconsist- 
ency in many of the discussions 
coming from the committee on 
resolutions. Being without de- 
bate, it could not represent 
deliberate and mature thought 
and, in my opinion, would have 
made for a better conference if 
it had been omitted. 

GEORGE E. HUNT. 
College of William and Mary 
NOTE: It should be recalled 
that the session to which refer- 
ence is here made was con- 
ducted in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from the plan of the 
Program Committee, because of 
insistence from the “floor.” 
THE LIGHT AND HEAVY 
= are those who prefer 
to think of Milwaukee as an 


“absolutely vague and_ inaccessible 
idealism,” “a real Utopia.” “Who 
would ever believe that the domi- 
nating white races of the world 


would ever recognize the darker races 
as their equals?” “Don’t let them de- 
ceive you,” they say, “they all have a 
point to carry.” “Who would be so 
ignorant of the economic and political 
status of the world as to believe that 
war can be outlawed? And to talk 
about actual production for use, with 
the elimination of production for 
profit on the large scale, is simply 
absurd.” 

There are the cynics, the mis- 
anthropes. “You’re fools,” they say. 
“Poor creatures trying to bring an 
impracticable philosophy of life as a 
solution to these great problems of 
the day. Christ has no place in the 
great world of real affairs.” 

And there are those who are less 
vehement—those who might be called 
agnostic if this were a purely theo- 
logical question. “I don’t know,” they 
say. “Can it be possible that these 
men and women are sincere? Do you 
actually think they are conscien- 
tious?” “When over two thousand 
said they were willing to give to the 
members of other equal op- 
portunities do you think they were 


races 


sane and meant it? Do you think 
they still mean it?” 

And, finally, there is that small 
group that sees Milwaukee as the 


way out—the door to the new social 
order of peace, of brotherhood, of fair 
play, of justice. 

Wo. H. KING, JR. 


Morehouse College 
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The Intercollegian 


As Others See Us 


“MILWAUKEE” 


Facing Reality—Of three things we 
may be sure, first, that the more for- 
ward-looking of the undergraduate 
body of our American colleges have a 
passion for justice; second, 
they have a high regard for religious 
realities; and, third, they are happily 
free of racial prejudice. The true 
significance of this conference cannot 
be understood in terms of resolutions. 
It may be that we are standing today 


social 


in the early dawn of a spiritual 
renaissance that will yet make the 
kingdom of this world the Kingdom 


of our God. 
The Churchman. 

No  Forebodings—Milwaukee _ re- 
vealed how profoundly the student of 
sensitive religious conscience is dis- 
turbed about the ethical basis of mod- 
ern civilization. It represents an ef- 
fort developed in complete harmony 
the Christian Associa- 
working in the college field. 
Inevitably it set a milestone in the di- 
rection of a student Christian move- 
ment which will be divided neither by 
sex, denomination nor geography. On 
the whole, one could wish for the 
church in general the kind of artful 
and yet artless combination of 
sonal piety and _ social radicalism 
which characterized the Milwaukee 
convention. If student opinion of this 
generation is an augury of religious 
convictions in the church of the next 


between 
tions 


two 


per- 


generation, we may approach the 
future without dark forebodings. 
The Christian Century. 
\ Genuine Synthesis—We have 
come to believe that American col- 


lege students are interested only in 
But 
here was a conference where over two- 
thirds of those who came signified 
their major interest in distinctively 
personal and religious issues; a 


objective, concrete, social issues. 


con 
ference which gave primary con 
sideration to our conceptions of 
God, to the matter of spiritual 


resources, to a philosophy 
introducing the burning 
sues of our time implicates 
of a fundamental religious faith. All 
of which suggests the possibility that 
the healthily objective and practical 
emphasis of current liberal Christian- 
ity has neglected and starved certain 
fundamental the human 
spirit, and that the near future will 
witness a fresh emphasis on philos 
ophy and resources for personal living 
in order to effective 


of living, 
social is 


as 


needs of 


achieve a more 


grappling with the world’s needs—in 
brief, a genuine synthesis of the so- 
cial and personal gospels. Such 
seemed to be the underlying spirit of 
the Milwaukee conference. The con- 
sequences of Milwaukee may throw 
much light on that question. 
—Information Bulletin of Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 
Fanatics—The churches are filled 
with this evil, disruptive teaching; a 
teaching which makes of Cromwell, 
Washington and Lincoln unchristian 
murderers—counselors of, and _ par- 
ticipants in, war; teachings which are 
an insult to every martyr who has 
laid down his life in the sacred cause 
of liberty, for love of country, for the 
defense of women and children and 
homes from the ravagement of brutal 
soldiery intent upon loot and human 
slaughter. Well does a brave 
Army chaplain denounce these libels 
and aspersions of namby-pamby cow- 
ards, who hide behind a perversion of 
moral patriotism and religious duty, 
as treason. . . Their puling 
proclamation should brand them for 
what they are: Fanatics who would 
preserve the Eighteenth Amendment, 
regardless of cost and effort, but 
traitors to their flag in any hour of 
their country’s need. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
The Father’s Business—It was 
interracial and international. It dis- 
cussed and favored world brotherhood, 
condemning the exploitation of the 
weaker races and nations by the 
stronger, pleading for the outlawry 
of war, for the dominance of the 
Prince of Peace instead of the god 
of war. They stood for law enforce- 
ment, prohibition, and clean, upright 
living. They were serious but happy, 
sober but cheerful. They were there 
for business, and it was the Father’s 
business. 
The Lutheran. 
Calm Convictions—There 
one address each on race 
is evident, therefore, that 
were not subjected to any considerable 
pressure in favor of one view or an- 
other, and that the opinions expressed 
by the poll represented the calm and 
well considered convictions of the 
delegates. 
—The 


was but 
and war. It 
the students 


Christian Advocate. 


“Modern”—It should be remem- 
bered that this conference was of a 


IN THE CURRENT PREss 


sort to appeal to students of a some 
what “modern” type. 
—The Presbyterian. 

Veering Toward the Left—Our col- 
leges are not becoming more reac- 
tionary if the attitude of the students 
at the Milwaukee conference of col- 
lege Christian associations may be 
taken as typical. In spite of an over- 
supply of dull religious addresses the 
students displayed the keenest inter- 
est in social reconstruction. This 
veering toward the left in economic 
thought is especially notable in view 
of the fact that no industrial chal- 
lenge was presented by the regular 
speakers. 


—The 


They Came—Why?—They 
eagerly seeking light, trying to re 
solve their doubts and answer their 
questions, learning to think on the 
deepest things, clarifying their aspira- 
tions and purposes—in a word, finding 
God. The conference breathed the air 
of reality, of earnestness, of pur- 
posiveness. No surcharged emotion- 
ality! Not much heat, but light! 
Fact! Personality! Determination! 
Common sense! 


—T he 


Na t ion 


were 





Congre gationali st 





The Test. The tests of those days 
in conference lie in the future; no, 
they are being made now in every 
campus represented, in every person 
who was there. If Milwaukee 
worth doing, and is to bring new 
and new loyalty to Jesus into student- 
hood, we will know it in at least three 
ways: what happens, bit by bit, to the 
way students use their chance for 
education, and the changes they make 
in the present system; what is done to 


was 


the institutions students make and 
control, the campus press, the fra- 
ternity system, the R.O.T.C., the 
economic values of college earning 


and spending, the relations between 
men and women; and what new life 
and courage come into the student 
Associations, who are called, unmis- 
takably, to become men and women 
in whom the highest intellectual cul- 
ture and the deepest religious devo- 
tion meet and make of them persons 
who live by the resources of Jesus, 
under the eyes and love of a tireless 
and patient Father, who is loving 
them up into his image, and must have 
their help in his task of forming 4 
universe of creative love. 


Mi 


Association 
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The Perfect Church. The _Inter- 
seminary Movement is one of the most 
significant and hopeful aspects of our 
current religious life. At the Na- 
tional Conference of Theological Stu- 
dents held in Milwaukee, December 
27-28, there were assembled more 
than two hundred ministerial students 
representing more than fifty semin- 
A man would have to be en- 
tirely devoid of imagination not to 
see in this conference a dim outline 
of that perfect Church of Christ which 
has just begun to appear beyond the 
horizon. 


aries. 


—The 

Humanity Over All—These _ stud- 
ents covenanted among themselves to 
fashion a society fit for men, women, 
and children to live in. The work of 
several generations laid out in 


Churchman. 


was 


What Results—We all felt that 
there came at Milwaukee a great 
cleansing of muddled thoughts, and a 
new determination to try to live on 
our highest plane. The influence of 
Milwaukee will be great. “Its tangi- 
ble results can be measured only in 
terms of the fuller lives of those who 
attended, and those with whom they 
come in contact. . . . It is cer- 
tain that many found an entirely new 
conception of prayer with “Woodbine 
Willie.” With great force he showed 
the difference between petitioning God 
for favors and actually attuning one- 
self to Him spiritually. 

—The Princetonian. 

Morning Prayers—One of our Mil- 
waukee delegates made an interest- 
ing statement on worship. He said, 
“| found that worship need not be a 
thing of restraint and formality, but 
may be made a natural lovely part of 
life.” Our 


college morning prayer 
Services have deteriorated into two- 
minute propoundings of theological 


dogmatisms in many instances. These 
could be made things of worship. We 
should pause each morning, leaving 
the campus and our cares behind, and 
enter into a solemn, restful period of 
devotion. 

—T he Stylus. 

(Park College.) 


Toward Understanding—It is la- 
mentable that such gatherings cannot 
be held at every university in the 
country, but even if these 2,500 stud- 
ents spread their thoughts on these 
topics at their respective schools, 
there will be a better understanding, 
at least, and in view of the present 
Prevalence of misunderstanding, even 


the findings of the Conference. 

These are ideals that cannot 
be woven into the fabric of civiliza- 
tion overnight. The National Stud- 
ent Conference was, however, not to 
be deterred by the far-off consumma- 
tion of them. These young people are 
internationally minded to a remark- 
able degree. That does not mean, 
necessarily, that they love America 
less; it means that they love human- 
ity more. 


—The Outlook. 


Brotherhood—Brotherhood was not 
only preached; it was _ practiced. 
Southern whites fraternized with 
Southern Negroes, ate with them and 
shared their rooms. On the final day 





a vote “I am willing to grant to 
members of other races the same 
privileges which I enjoy” revealed 


in those issues which are closest to 
people’s lives, every new bit of true 
understanding is a positive gain in 
the world of affairs, and a definite 
step toward some sort of solution of 
existing problems. 
—Daily Illini 
(Univ. of Illinois). 


Milwaukee to the Midway—What 
the 2,500 


are students who went 
to Milwaukee going to do about 
it? Whether they went as officially- 


appointed delegates or “on their own,” 
they have a responsibility, it seems 
to us, commensurate with the big op- 
portunity which they enjoyed. If the 
whole thing is to end with just an 
emotional glow stirred in 2,500 in- 
dividual breasts for a few hours, with- 
out any visible effect “back home” on 
the 


campuses, the benefits of such 
conferences as this seem to us pretty 
dubious. We need the stimulus of 


campus discussion of just such themes 
as these returned delegates to Mil- 
waukee heard discussed. We are 
anxious to see what the Chigaco dele- 
gation in particular is going to do to 
bring the stimulus of Milwaukee to the 
Midway. 
—The Maroon. 
(Univ. of Chicago). 
End—or Beginning ?—Once or twice 
in any academic age, somebody with 
more imagination than vision fore- 
sees the end of religion. So, within 
the memory of most of us, there have 
been countless prophecies of the end 


of all things religious. The Church 
was tottering to its fall. Religion 
was mostly bunk and _ superstition. 


And so on, ad nauseam. And we listen 
for the crash, and behold—three thou- 
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only eleven dissenters. That they will 
live out this ideal of brotherhood on 
the campus is open to doubt; their 
sincerity is not to be questioned. Mil- 
waukee is not yet far enough in the 
past for an accurate evaluation to be 
placed upon it; it can be measured 
only by the influence which it ex- 
erts upon the American student group 
as a whole and that is something 
which cannot be determined by this 
student generation. 
—The New Student. 

The Heart of the Conference— 
Though there were celebrated speak- 
ers, the essential spiritual give and 
take of the students themselves was 
the feature—a thing incapable of 
analysis by newspapers, interested in 
“headline stuff.” 





—Time. 


In the Campus Press 


sand students, of every shade of be- 
lief and creed and custom and tradi- 
tion gather at Milwaukee during the 
holidays of 1926-7 to eat, talk, wor- 
ship, pray, and think together. 
When religion ceases to be 
theory and becomes practice, and ex- 
periment, and challenge—then we 
shall see the dead bones of our re- 
ligious habits clothe themselves with 
the living tissue of power, and we 
shall find ourselves in a new crusade. 
Religion never is dead to anybody who 
lives it. 
—The Maroon. 
(Univ. of Chicago). 
Nothing Accomplished—There will 
criticism on the ground that 
“nothing was accomplished” at Mil- 
waukee. There is a question, however, 
if anything should be done at Mil- 
waukee. It is what these 2,500 stu- 
dents will do on their own campuse: 
as a result of their contacts with 
other students and new ideas at Mil- 
waukee which will show whether or 
not such conferences are worth while. 
—The Cardinal. 
(Univ. of Wisconsin). 


be 


The Yellow Journals—A regrettable 
feature was the inadequate and often 
misleading reports which appeared in 
a section of the press. Some of the 
better papers gave brief but fair ac- 
counts of the main utterances. One 
newspaper, which cannot be accused 
of suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex, opened the campaign by blazon- 
ing the sensational and wholly imag- 
inary fact that twenty-five hundred 
students of both had met to 
discuss petting! 

" Yale 


sexes 


Divinity News. 
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The Secretaries’ 
Assembly 


4 h¥—- secretaries who were at the 
Milwaukee Conference had a break- 
fast meeting which was very impor- 
tant. Studdert-Kennedy led us in a 
devotional talk taking as his text, 
Eph. 4, 1-6. He put new content into 
lowliness, meekness and long suffering. 
It was what we need as we think of 
the situation in the student field to- 
day. 

The meeting considered three main 
propositions. First, we reflected for a 
few minutes on the reasons why it was 
so essential that every last man of us 
should be present at this next Assem- 
bly. C. V. Hibbard of the University 
of Wisconsin gave his testimony as 
to what Camp Gray had meant to him, 
and others followed with brief state- 
ments. Clarence Shedd pointed out that 
we do not know now what form stud- 
ent supervision will finally take, but 
that we do know that a meeting of all 
the student secretaries will assure the 


continuance of a national student 
movement. We may not have for a 
long time a National Council with 


anything like the power and represen- 
tative character of the Oberlin Coun- 
cil. But we can and must have some 
meeting where the secretaries of the 
movements get together. 

Having agreed unanimously on this 
point we went on to discuss program. 
There was agreement on the following 
general outline: 


9:00- 9:30—Devotional Period led by David 
Porter (first half of Confer- 
ence) 

9:00-10:00—Bible study under able instruc- 
tor (2nd half). 

9:30-10:30-—Study hour dealing with the 


or technique of the spiritual life. 
10 :00-11 <0 (Rufus Jones, Selbie of Ox- 
ford, or Robert Calhoun were 

talked of to lead this hour.) 


11 :30-1 }—Open Forum when various in- 
teresting personalities will be 
brought in on subjects of con- 
cern to us. 

7:30-9:30 Methods of work, theory of 
work, ete. This session will be 
eared for by members of the 
group We shall discuss pro- 
grams, educational problems 
and any other questions which 
vitally affect our job 

This program seems to meet the 


criticism that we are merely a summer 
school meeting off the campus with- 
out credit. On the other hand, it does 
provided a good stiff course under a 
competent scholar. There was very 
general approval of this arrangement. 

And then dared to tackle the 
question of place and date. After a 
prolonged discussion, some voted that 
the Executive Committee be empow- 
ered to decide on these points, with 
the understanding that the entire 
group would loyally support the de- 
cision. The Executive Committee met 
later in the day and tried to be hon- 
est. The only big question was, When 


we 





SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DATES 


MEN STUDENTS 

Tougaloo College ( Miss.) 
May 27—June 3 

Kings Mountain (N. C.), 





June 3—13 
Geneva (Wis.) ....June 10—20 
Seabeck (Wash.) ..June 11—19 
Northfield (Mass.).June 15—23 
Blue Ridge (N.C.) June 17—26 


Blairstown (N. J.) (prep.), 
June 25—30 
WOMEN STUDENTS 





Talladega (Ala.) ..June 3—13 
Silver Bay (N. Y.).June 17—27 
Blue Ridge (N.C.) June 7—17 
Maqua (Me.) ..... June 17—27 
Asilomar (Cal.) ...June 16—25 


Seabeck (Wash.), 
June 21—July 1 
Geneva I (Wis.) July 29—Aug. 8 
Geneva II (Wis.), 
Aug. 19—Aug. 29 
JOINT MEN AND WOMEN 
Hollister (Mo.)....June 7—17 
Eagles Mere (Pa.).June 14—24 
Estes Park (Col.), 
Aug. 24—Sept.2 
OTHER CONFERENCES 
Student Secretaries’ Assembly 
Estes Park (Col.), 
June 27—July 15 
International Student Service 
(Chur, Switzerland), 
Aug. 6—15 
Pan-Pacific Conference (Pek- 
ing, China.. ...d Aug. 11—25 











and where shall we get the largest at- 
tendance? It gradually developed that 
we practically all felt that Estes Park 
in the early summer would be best. In 
true Quaker fashion we came to the 
sense of the meeting without any di- 
vision. Many of us wanted to go to 
the Far West; the Camp Gray vote 
favored the Far West too. But we 
felt that we could not deliver the 
crowd. For one thing, it looked as 
though it meant a subsidy of about 
$3,500 more than Estes Park. 

Well, it is settled now. It is Estes 


Park and the dates are June 27 to 
July 15. Please do not think of any 


other possibilities. This is final. But 
let us all forget the discussion and get 
together this time. A _ subsidy of 
$3,000 will be raised. Every man com- 
ing from a greater distance than 1,000 
miles will be helped. Estes Park is 
in the mountains and provides a 
beautiful spot for the families’ vaca- 
tion. So we are finally off, tardy but 
enthusiastic. 
Fay CAMPBELL 
President, Association of Student 
Secretaries. 
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Make the Summer 


Count! 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH GROUPS 
|= disheartening experience of 
hunting for work, the joy of 


fellowship with college men from other 
sections of the country, a chance to 
sense something of the hardness and 
narrowness and helplessness to be 
found in the life of “labor,” a startling 
revelation of “how the other half 
lives,” a first-hand working knowledge 
of modern industrial life, the weari- 
ness of fatigue, a realization of the 
complexity of the questions involved, 
the exultation in the exhaustion of a 
hard day’s work, an awakened sense 
of responsibility, a revelation of iife 
lived on an elemental plane, a con- 
sciousness of the unreality of much 
scholastic knowledge, a grip on reality, 
a discovery of one’s self—these are a 
few of the experiences that college 
men and women have found in ‘In- 
dustrial Research” groups. 

Realizing the necessity of laboratory 
methods for understanding the intri- 
cate factors involved, an increasing 
number of students are entering the 
ranks of labor for the duration »>f che 
summer vacation, hunting their own 
jobs as manual workers, and living in 
the industrial sections on the wages 
they earn. Usually the students clear 
expenses, but do not save any 4p- 
preciable amount of money. 

To meet the need of students desir- 
ing to obtain such first-hand contacts 
with industry, the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Y. M. C. A. have for some years 
sponsored “Students in Industry” or 
“Industrial Research” groups in vari- 
ous industrial centers. Each group 
comes together once or twice a week 
to exchange and evaluate experience, 
and to discuss the wider issues which 
may be found to be involved. A 
competent leader is provided who is 
able to secure interesting speakers to 
address the grovp and to be 
tioned by them. These speakers in- 
clude employers, labor Jeaders, econo- 
mists, ministers and social workers. 
An endeavor is made to have the prin- 
cipal types of progressive experiments 
in industrial relations described to the 
group by employers and labor leaders 
actually participating in such experi- 


ques- 


ments. No attempt is made to “put 
across” any particular viewpoint or 
propaganda. 


“Summer Industrial Research” 
groups will be held this year in 
Denver, Detroit and Buffalo, and pos- 
sibly also Boston and Atlanta. Stu- 
dents interested, should write to 
the following people for information: 
Doyle Parsons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City, for facts about the 
Buffalo Group; Roy McCullough, 423 
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Association Building, Detroit, Mich., 
for the Detroit Group; Ben Cher- 
rington, University of Denver, for the 


Denver Group; Fay Campbell, 307 
Crown Street, New Haven, regarding 
Boston; or J. W. Bergthold, 412 
Palmer St., Atlanta, regarding At- 
lanta. 

New YORK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


Those who are fortunate enough to 
be selected for the New York Summer 
Service Group will likewise have a 
summer filled to the brim with stimu- 
lating experiences. The character of 
the work is somewhat different from 
that in the “Industrial Research” 
groups. Instead of getting a taste of 
manual labor, the New York group 
will work in settlement houses; the 
men will perform such various tasks 
as teaching in the Daily Vacation 


Bible School, supervising athletics, 
games, playgrounds, clubs, manual 
training, swimming, hikes, nature 


study and other activities. Each man 
will be assigned to the job for which 
he is best fitted. 

Twice a week the group meets to 
compare notes under the direction of 
the most outstanding religious leaders 
and industrial experts that New York 
City affords. The New York Summer 
Service Group has been successfully 
conducted for eleven years and appli- 
cations come in from all parts of the 
country. 


Students who are interested in the 
New York group are requested to 
make application to the field secre- 
tary in the various sections of the 
country. These are: Pacific Coast, 
Gale Seaman, 715 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Rocky Mountain, 
H. C. Gossard, Laramie, Wyo.; Mid- 
dle West, A. J. Elliott, 19 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; South, J. W. 
Bergthold, 412 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Middle Atlantic States, 
William Kroll, 347 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. C.; New England, P. Elliott, 
307 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Student Pilgrimage to 
the Orient 


STUDENT Pilgrimage of Friend- 

ship will go to the Orient during 
the summer of 1927. This tour will 
be under the capable leadership of 
Harry H. Henderson, Metropolitan 
Secretary in Los Angeles. The Pa- 
cific Coast Field Councils are to be 
congratuiated on their courageous ac- 
Hon in planning this pilgrimage. 

The group will leave San Francisco 
on May 24, returning August 24. The 
Party will reach China in time to visit 
one or more of the student confer- 
ences. A trip to South China will be 
eluded if political and military con- 
ditions permit. The proposed general 


itinerary includes: Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Hangchow (the birthplace of Con- 
fucius) Peking, Korea; eight or ten 
interesting places in Japan, including 
Fugiyama. It is estimated that $930 
will cover the expenses for a person 
travelling second class. 

The party will be limited to twelve. 
As the committee will have the en- 
tire United States to pick from, these 
men will be of the highest calibre. 
All other things being equal, they 
should be upper-classmen having a 
genuine interest in conditions in the 
Orient, coupled with a real desire to 
promote friendly relations, or what 
may be called Christian international- 
ism. 


As certain preliminary study will 
be essential, the final date for appli- 
cations has been set at March 15th. 
Send nominations and requests for in- 
formation to Gale Seaman, 715 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Association President’s 
Summer School 


OTABLE on last year’s list of 
4+ \ pioneer enterprises was the Sum- 
mer School for Association Presidents 
conducted during the latter part of 
the summer at Blue Ridge, N. C. It 
was such a decisive victory, in fact, 
that after one trial the school has 
been graduated from the experiment 
level to the rank of a valuable insti- 
tution and is now open for applica- 
tions for the second annual session. 


This school is nothing less than an 
attempt to give the new president of 
a Student Association the most thor- 
ough-going equipment possible to en- 
able him to live up to the tremendous 
opportunities of his task. Instructors 
and secretaries will share with him 
the methods, the facts, and the spirit 
that experience has shown to be most 
worth while. 


The announcement, last year, at- 
tracted wide interest and inquiry from 
practically every section of the coun- 
try. As last year, twenty $50 scholar- 
ships will be offered (covering almost 
half the expense). In addition, twenty 
full scholarships are available. These 
take care of all expenses, but require 
the President to attend the Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College for six weeks in 
addition to the six weeks required for 
the Association Presidents’ School 
proper. 


For further information regarding 
this experiment, communicate with J. 
W. Bergthold, 412 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Pan-Pacific Conference 


Plans 


4 Pacific Area Student Confer- 
ence Executive met informally at 
Shanghai, October 20 with members 
from the Philippines, Korea and Ja- 
pan present. 

The site chosen for the conference 
is Peking, and the date August 11-25. 
All preparations are in the hands of 
the student Y. M. C. A. and Student 
Y. W. C. A. of China, under the di- 
rection of Thomas Haslett, with the 
help of a special local committee in 
Peking. 

As preparation for the conference, 
it was hoped that three principles 
would govern the inquiries and re- 
ports of the constituent Movements of 
the Federation: (1) Survey of pres- 
ent conditions in their own countries 
as affecting Pacific problems, giving 
emphasis to any feature peculiar to 
their area. (2) The tendencies of 
movements and thought among stud- 
ents. (3) Constructive efforts to 
improve conditions or relationships. 





Students and Industrial 
Workers 


‘TUDENTS who have the oppor- 
tunity of making friendships with 
industrial girls at Minnesota are 
learning of the divine possibilities of 
individuals. Jesus in the Poetry of 
Today, and Christ’s Resources for 
Industrial and Student Relationships 
are the sources of inspiration for the 


opening devotional service of the 
joint meetings. By having the stud- 
ent and industrial chairmen divide 


responsibility for the weekly meet- 
ings, and by alternately having as the 
place of meeting the city Y. W. C. A. 
and the campus, a mutual interest is 
maintained. 

Legislation affecting women in in- 
dustry and woman’s place in the in- 
dustrial world, as well as student 
movements in other countries, have 
been discussed. Budgets of time and 
money are being kept by both indus- 
trial girls and students. Percentages 
of total allotment of time and money 
will be discussed rather than actual 
figures in dollars and cents so as to 
make the findings less personal. Ex- 
peditions of the college gir!s to the in- 
dustrial factories is one of the steps 
in the mutual understanding between 
the girl of the factory and the stud- 
ent. Interchange of students and in- 
dustrial girls in Chicago and Madi- 
son (Wis.) last summer proved an in- 
spiration for the student industrial 
work of 1926 and 1927. 

EDITH E. BRowNn. 

Univ. of Minnesota. 








Expressing Friendship with 
Foreign Students 


S the Friendly Relations work 

among foreign students building an 
international network of friendship? 
Let us see how it works. 

Recently a graduate student and 
lecturer from the University of Kra- 
kow, Poland, called at the office in 
New York, presenting a letter of in- 
troduction from a former student 
secretary, (now Association General 
Secretary in Krakow), E. O. Jacob. 


This Polish graduate student ex- 
plained that he was leaving that 
night for Cornell University where 


he would pursue special studies in 
Agricultural Economics for the next 
eight months. We immediately tele- 
graphed the Association Secretary at 
Cornell requesting that he meet the 
gentleman from Poland the follow- 
ing morning and help him find a sat- 
isfactory room and become acquainted 
with his professors. He was ex- 
tremely grateful and went away feel- 
ing that the hand of friendship is 
really being extended 
ocean. 

Egyptian students in America pre- 
paring for Christian work are almost 
as rare as are ancient relics of Luxor. 
The General Secretary of the Friend- 
ly Relations Committee four years 
ago met a leading Egyptian student in 
the American School at Assuit; three 
later this young man came to 
America and at present is preparing 
at Yale for the Association 
taryship in Cairo. He attended the 


across the 


years 


secre- 


Milwaukee Conference and here are 
ome of his comments: “It is the 
biggest conference I have ever at 
tended but this bigness is not the 


thing that was striking to me. Rather 
it was the spirit of the whole meet 
ing; never in my life have I seen such 
a big number of youth meeting in one 
place for the sole purpose of finding 
God. One of the best things I have 
gotten from the conference is a new 
conception of world brotherhood; some 
way or ether I came to feel definitely 
that all the people of the world could 
live together as we, all the nationali- 
including America, 
did at Milwaukee.” 

Upon being notified that this Egyp- 
tian’s brother expected to come to the 
United States for study, we were able 
to send a cablegram to him in Cairo 
from the Association College in Chi 
cago stating that he would be ac 
cepted as a student. Within a month 
we had the pleasure of welcoming him 
at the steamship pier in New York; 
he is now hard at work with his 
studies and is_ busy interpreting 
Egyptian life and customs to his fel- 


tie represented, 
of course, 


low students in Chicago. There is no 
doubt these young men will discover 
and reveal.the best features of our 
life to their people. 

Not long ago a young student 
came from Chile desiring to take a 
course in Business Administration. 
The Friendly Relations Committee put 
through a long distance call to a 
high-grade Business College near 
New York and within a few hours 
arrangements were made for this 
young man to enter that institution. 

A young man from one of the most 
prominent families in Persia came to 
New York, with the intention of pur- 
suing university studies after getting 
a little better command of English. 
The Friendly Relations Committee 
found him a room in one of the mod- 
ern Association buildings in a New 
York suburb and is now arranging for 
him to live in a private family. When 
he desired to visit Washington, let- 
ters of introduction were given him 
which enabled him to see the immigra- 
tion authorities and make other neces- 
sary calls without delay. It is sig- 
nificant that he has made two special 
visits to our office to thank us for the 
services rendered. It does not require 
a vivid imagination to see the effect 
upon his people of the letters which 
he is writing home telling about the 
work of the Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee. This future leader of Persia 
teetotaler and chose America 
in which to study because of our pro- 
hibition enactment. 

Ninety German “Work Students” 
are now “on the job” in American in- 
dustries, having come here within the 
past six months by special permis- 
sion of the United States government. 
These students are graduates of 
technical schools in Germany and af- 
ter two years in this country are 
pledged to return to Germany. The 
Friendly Relations Comnnittee has ar- 
ranged receptions for these students 
upon their arrival in New York and 
letters of introduction to 
Association secretaries in the 
cities to which they have gone. Many 
of them have written back their ap- 
preciation of this hospitality. These 
young men may literally become effec- 
tive ambassadors of good will be- 
tween the people of Germany and the 
United States. 

Affiliated with the Friendly Rela- 
tions Committee there are the Japan- 
ese Students’ Christian Association, 
with a membership of nearly one thou- 
sand, and the Chinese Students’ Chris- 
tian Association with nearly twelve 
hundred members in the U.S. A. Both 


is a 


has given 
local 
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of these Associations publish monthly 
magazines and the Japanese have is- 
sued a complete directory of all 
Japanese students and professors in 
the United States. 

Students from other lands are 
emerging from the zone of harsh 
criticism of everything western and 
are beginning to realize that they too 
are responsible for the present world 
situation. Narrow nationalism, find- 
ing its expression in attack upon 
other nationalities, fails to promote 
international understanding and 
brotherhood. It is only as we work 
unitedly in the interest of a new world 
order that we can hope to achieve 
success. 

What better channel can be discov- 
ered through which to express the 
American student’s international in- 
terest and aspiration than by suppor:- 
ing these Friendly Relations organ- 
izations and thus winning the con- 
fidence of the future leaders of the 
nations? 


CHARLES I). HURREY. 


Rufus M. Jones in 
China 


| EADERS of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
who have high regard for Pro- 
fessor Jones of Haverford as a friend 
of American students will be glad to 
read this testimony to his helpfulness 
to our friends in China, reprinted 
from The Chinese Christian Stude) 
“A series of lectures on Religior 
and Life was delivered by Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones. 
important 


Professor Jones cancel 

summer engagements in 
England in order to accept the in- 
sistent invitation of the Conventior 
Committee to come to China. His 
six addresses dealt with the following 
subjects: Is Life Worth While, Th 
Place of Religion in Life, The Limita- 
tions of Science, The Experience of 
God, The Christian Approach to 
Ethical Problems, The Significance of 


Jesus in a Religion of Life. Every 
one of these subjects bristles with 
interest in China at this time, and 


no such scholarly 
them from the Christian standpoint 
had yet appeared as that given by 
Professor Jones. 


presentation cf 


“It seems equally significant that 
only one foreigner appeared on the 
platform of this Convention and that 
that foreigner was asked to come half 
way ‘round the world to occupy th 
most important place en the program 
The Christian Movement in China 1s 
becoming more self-reliant but it 15 
still eager to share in the best which 
the rest of the world can give.” 
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Pan-Pacific Institutes 


T least ten spontaneous special 

conferences this winter, in widely 
separated parts of the country, have 
dealt with Pacific area problems. Here 
is another indication of the prophetic 
insight of the Student Association 
Movement. Before Chinese news had 
reached front page headlines, the 
Council of Christian Associations at 
Lake Forest, 1925, determined to 
center attention on the Pan-Pacific 
Basin. The correctness of the judg- 
ment there expressed becomes more 
apparent as this arena becomes in- 
creasingly the focus of international 
questions. 


The first Pan-Pacific conference this 
winter was held near San Francisco 
at the Montezuma Mountain School. 
During February others were held at 
the University of Washington, and at 
Syracuse and Rochester universities. 
The first week-end in March is the 
date for a similar conference at Den- 
ver and in Nebraska. The Kansas 
date is March 12—13, and plans for 
two northwestern conferences are not 
in final form as we go to press. In 
addition to these special conferences 
there will undoubtedly be special ses- 
on the general question of 
Christian World Education in many 
regular spring assemblies. 


sions 


The “Junior Institute” of Pacific Re- 
lations convened in an Indian pueblo, 
located on a hill overlooking a spark- 
ling lake, 
stretching 


mountains 
every direction. 
Some sixty students from seven uni- 


pine - covered 


away in 


versities and colleges made up a fas- 
cinating cosmopolitan group: two Rus- 
sians who had fought with the white 
army, a philosophical Bolshevist, sev- 
eral advocates of Indian, Korean and 
Filipino independence, several interest- 
ing Chinese and Japanese, two repre- 
the British Empire 
and fifteen from the United States. 


sentatives from 


The Institute, which is to be repeated 
annually, was entirely controlled by a 
student council composed of represen- 
tatives of national groups, cosmopoli- 
tan clubs, Y. W. C. A’s and Y. M. C. 


A’s. Frankness and realistic thinking 
were in evidence throughout. No for- 
mal resolutions were passed though 
several practical suggestions were 


made for removing some of the very 
real difficulties that foreign students 
face while in this country. The clash 
of the western philosophy of economic 
Superiority with the eastern philos- 
ophy of humanitarianism was held by 
the delegates, convened as a body, to 
be one of the underlying causes of 
conflict. 





I. S. S. Conference 


The International Stu- 
dent Service Conference, 
held last summer at Kar- 
lovet, will meet this year at 
Schiers, near Chur (Switz- 
erland), August 6-15. 

We are anxious to learn 
of any qualified students 
(men or women) who may 
be able to attend this con- 
ference. By “qualified” is 
meant a fair knowledge of 
our Movement in this coun- 
try and at least occasional 


sparkles of interest in 
world affairs. 
Send applications or 


nominations to any local, 
field, or state secretary of 
the Student Movement. 











A unique feature of the University 
of Washington Institute was the plan 
of holding separate morning sessions, 
with addresses and discussions, for 
students and adults; afternoon round- 
table discussions for students; and in 
the evening addresses by both adults 
and students. 


Regional Conferences 
on Supervision 


Tes Middle West Regional Con- 
ference opened with a representa- 
tion of sixty-six men from all the 
Y. M. C. A. interests. A. G. Knebel, 
Regional Executive Secretary, pre- 
sented the original authorization by 
action of the National Council and 
outlined the purpose of the conference. 
The committee to report on the sit- 
uation of the student work in the 
Central Region, Messrs. Bickham, 
McLean and Norton, then presented 
their report including charts, dia- 
grams and maps. This report showed 
that the number of educational in- 
stitutions in the Central Region had 
increased from 118 in 1876 to 148 in 
1906; 163 in 1916; 242 in 1927. These 
institutions had an instruction staff in 


1906 of 6,357; 1924 this had _ in- 
creased to 15,578. The total enroll- 
ment of men in these universities, 


colleges and professional schools was 
29,716 in 1906 and 131,379 in 1924. 
In the same period our Y. M. C. A. 
staff, student secretaries, state, local, 
national and regional, had increased 


175 


from 33 to 41. This made approxi- 
mately 900 students per secretary in 
1906, whereas in 1924 it was 3,204. 
This and other facts indicate the tre- 
mendous unmet need among the stud- 
ents of the Central Region. 


After presentation of this report the 
conference went into an extended dis- 
cussion of the situation as presented 
under the leadership of Earl Bran- 
denburg, National Boys’ Work Secre- 
tary of Central Region. The spirit 
was very fine. All shared in the pro- 
cesses of the discussion, bringing out 
many points of view and presenting 
an unforgettable picture of the needs 
of students. Perhaps the spirit of 
these discussion periods can best be 
pictured in the words of Mr. Wiley of 
the National Council staff who said, 
that we were thinking and loving our 
way through a difficult situation. 


After feeling out many possible 
lines of action, the conference finally 
unanimously voted approval of the 
following motion in line with a sug- 
gestion from Mr. Knebel: “That a 
Continuation Committee from this 
conference be selected from the floor 
to meet in conference with the 
Regional cabinet and the two repre- 
sentatives of the General Board. This 
committee is instructed to consider the 
unmet needs of the student field of 
the Central Region as here presented, 
for the very definite purpose of re- 
leasing leadership and resources now 
in the Region, and to determine what 
other leadership and resources may be 
necessary, and very definitely to re- 
quest the General Board to give con- 
sideration to plans that would make 
possible this service.” This continua- 
tion committee has already met and 
has under way plans aimed to help 
the immediate situation. 


SIMILAR conference was held in 

the South. There was discussion 
of having some form of regional su- 
pervision, but in the end the matter 
was left in the air, similar to what 
happened in the Middle West, for 
later consultation and work by a con- 


tinuation committee. 

On the Pacific Coast (for the 
southern section), it has been voted 
to go forward with the “New Eng- 
land plan,” in modified form. In 


the Middle Atlantic States the State 
Secretaries decided that it not 
necessary or advisable to hold a 
regional consultation as voted by the 
National Council at Chicago. On 
learning of this, the local secretaries 
and the Field Council have gone for- 
ward with a vigorous plan for regional 
supervision to which they are hoping 
that the state organizations will later 
give their approval. 


Was 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. 
and Y. W. C. A., are 


Difficult Days in China 


& the eighty-six student branches 
of the China Association the year 
has been a baffling one. A successful 
national conference of all student 
workers was held in Shanghai, eleven 
other student 
camp are 


and one 
conducted in 1926. 
This year has seen a beginning in the 
appointment of Chinese field 
taries, with undergraduates pledging 
a good part of the salaries. A Life 
Service Campaign was held with the 
Y. M. C. A. in the spring. Ordinary 
activities have for the most part been 
carried on. But this has been the 
first year of what will probably be a 
long period of anti-Christian feeling, 
in which the students lead the whole 
country. Those working most closely 
with them have scarcely adjusted 
themselves to this new situation. The 
Publication Department finds a new 
antagonism towards Christian books. 
The Student Department needs a 
courage and wisdom unparalleled. 


conferences 
being 


secre- 


Two of the most conspicuous groups 
in China this year are the students 
and organized labor, and as in so 
many countries, they are in alliance. 

The central 
Association 


issue which faces the 
and all Christian work 
in China today is, of course, the ques- 
tion of how Christianity shall be in- 
terpreted in a country seething with 
anti-foreignism, with which Chris- 
tianity is identified. It is possible 
that the compulsory teaching of 
Christianity may sometime be shut 
entirely out of all the schools. From 
here we watch with keenest interest 
the corresponding struggle going on 
in Turkey and Mexico, and the fact 
that there too, Christianity must for 
a time be almost altogether a religion 
lived, since it cannot always be talked. 
A friend in Europe recently sent us 
the Bible Study Outline used at the 
Oxford meeting of the World’s Y. W. 
C. A., writing that when used in 
China it would be valuable if certain 
widely differing churches could be 
represented in each group. We tell 
of this because it might be of interest 
to our western readers to know how 
strangely that struck our 
little do church distinctions, as such, 
enter into the struggle here. It is 
rather an issue between Christianity 
as a whole, as a foreign importation, 
and this new-old, hitherto infinitely 
tolerant civilization. In other words 


ears,——so 


A student at 


units in the 





DR. 


MARIA PETERFY OF HUNGARY 


Harvard and member of the 


Committee at the recent Milwaukee 
Conference. 


Business 


it is the question as to whether Chris- 
tianity should have part in a struggle 
at all—whether it cannot be more true 
to the spirit of Christ than to that of 
western aggression, and find some 
way really to cooperate with and to 
fulfil, instead of competing with, the 
old searchings for God which charac- 
terize and always have characterized, 
these eastern peoples. 


A “Moderate, Christian and 
Truthful Statement” 


An article in The Friend, Bloemfontein, 
gives the following interesting impressions of 
the General Committee at Nyborg Strand, by 
one of the delegates from South Africa: 
()*= whom I hope every one of you 

will meet some day is Max Yer- 
gan (S. C. A. Secretary in Native In- 
stitutions in South Africa). His 
speech on the racial and political sit- 
uation in South Africa was the most 
moderate, Christian and_ truthful 
statement I have heard for long, and 
I wish every one at home could 
have listened to it. One of the big 
lessons Nyborg has taught me is that 


the world is really becoming very 
small. Whether we wish it or not, 
people all over are watching each 


other’s actions carefully, and although 
we in South Africa are so isolated we 
have one of the world’s biggest situa- 
tions in our midst and people are look- 
ing to see if we, who pride ourselves 
on the 
tion, are living out the principles 
taught us by out Master in respect of 
our colored fellow countrymen. Mr. 
Yergan is a Native gentleman, whom 


religious strength of our na-' 


M. C. A. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. 


it is an honor to know. Jesus Christ 
shines in him and has spoken through 
him to the General Committee on 
more than one occasion. 





London Student Mission 


6 ens British Movement is holding 
this month what it describes as 


“the biggest mission among students 
which has ever taken place.” This is 
the London Campaign for which forty- 
four colleges have been preparing for 
nearly two years, and which will have 
the help of thirty-eight missioners, 
including seven Bishops and a long 
list of clergy and laymen. 

London is one of the largest student 
fields in the world. The Student 
Movement is at work among 
27,000 students in London, while there 
are in addition a large number of lav 
students and students in polytechnics 
doing a full-time course, who are as 
yet untouched by the Movement. The 
program of the mission issued by the 
London Council tells us that “vast 
numbers of these students are out of 
touch with all organized Christianity 
and just drift along without ever 
getting or making an opportunity to 
discover what Christianity stands for.” 
The present mission is therefore in- 
tended primarily to present the Chris- 
tian challenge to a larger number of 
students than are normally drawn into 
Christian Union activities. The Cam- 
paign is to take place simultaneously 
in the colleges and hospitals of Lon- 
don during the week February 14-18, 
and will close with a united meeting 
in the Queen’s Hall on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 18th. 


over 


World Cruise Feted 


tle FE University World Cruise 

stopped in Japan for about a 
week beginning November 5. The 
coming of 600 college professors and 
students was the signal for a cyclone 
of social functions in and around both 
Tokyo and Osaka. Besides the re- 
ceptions by the Mayor of Tokyo, 
Chamber of: Commerce and Imperial 
University and many others, the most 
conspicuous outgrowth was the good 
and lasting fellowship formed between 
the cruise members and the Japanese 
students who escorted them about 


during the three days of their visit. 
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Seminary News 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGI- 


CAL SEMINARY 


* the beginning of the present 
+4 academic year the General Sem- 
inary started a tutorial system for 
the students of the entering class. The 
tutors are Fellows of the Seminary 
and are engaged as well in graduate 
Each tutor has five or six 
students assigned to him and meets 
them individually for an hour each 
The number of lecture hours 
has been reduced in each of the five 
Junior courses from three to two, and 
the tutor assigns reading and special 
topics of study in the fields of the 
various courses. Sometimes the stud- 


week. 


} ent must present a paper for his tu- 


tor’s criticism and at other times the 
tutor and student merely discuss 
some question in the different fields. 
The ideal is to treat each student as 
an individual, and the best men are 
enabled to follow their special inter- 
ests and do more original work than 
under a rigid lecture system, while the 
poorer men are given special aid 
from a mature man, which is almost 
impossible under a lecture system. An- 
other advantage is, that the student 
is brought into close personal contact 
with his tutor, a contact that was al- 
most impossible with the lecturer un- 
der the old system. 

For the past three years the Senior 
Course in 


Pastoral Care has _ been 
given by the rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, which is situated within a 


block of the Seminary. The rector 
is a member of the seminary faculty 
and the aim has been to make St. Pe- 
ter’s a sort of clinic for the students. 
The men do parish cailing, teach in 
the Sunday School of St. Peter’s, take 
part in its services and the work of 
administration, and as far as possible 
are treated as the internes 
hospital. St. Peter’s 
scribed as the church with some 
twenty-five assistants to the rector. 
Not only do the seniors work in the 
parish, but they work through St. 
Peter’s with the New York Charity 
Organization Society, the City Mis- 
sion and other organizations of this 
kind. 


are ina 
has been de- 


During the Sundays in Advent this 
year, that is beginning on Sunday, 
November 26th, the students have 
been doing street preaching at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and 20th 
Street. A procession has been formed 
at St. Peter’s on 20th Street, which 
marches, singing hymns, to the cor- 
ner of Eighth Avenue. There three 
or four students preach for four or 


lve minutes each. Students also 





We have received many 
answers to our Christmas 
letter asking the Semin- 
ary correspondents to send 
information that might be 


of general interest. We 
are publishing this week 


two which we think are of 
special significance; one 
comes from the Bible Col- 
lege of the University of 
Missouri and tells us some- 
thing of its varied work, 
and the other comes from 
the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and 
tells us something of its at- 
tempts to evangelize a busy 
city district. Others of the 
more interesting letters will 
continue to appear. In an 
early number will also be 
published an account of the 
work of the hundred Theo- 
logical students who formed 
the industrial group that 
worked in Detroit last sum- 
mer, written by one of the 
students. 


GARDINER M. 
Trinity Church 
Boston. 


DAY. 











mingle with the crowd to answer 
questions. After this open air serv- 
ice they return to the church where 
an informal evangelical service is 
held, and a sermon is preached by one 
of the Fellows of the Seminary. 
Some of us have begun to feel here 
that conferences seminary 
students should not be afraid to dis- 
cuss questions of doctrine in relation 
to life, and we feel that such ques- 
tions have been too carefully avoided 
at these conferences in the past. We 
believe that the only way to approach 
church unity is first frankly and in a 
friendly spirit to discuss very funda- 
mental doctrinal questions together, 
and to that end we _ have invited 
Union Seminary and the Biblical 
Seminary, both situated here in New 
York, to come here to discuss for a 
day the subject of “Belief in God.” 


between 


CHARLES P. JOHNSON. 


General Theol. Sem. 


THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF 
MISSOURI 


4 ber Bible College is not a theologi- 
cal seminary but one of the grow- 
ing number of schools of religion con- 
nected with tax-supported institutions. 
Courses in religion which may not be 
offered in the University of Missouri 
are offered for university credit in the 
Bible College which is centrally lo- 
cated with reference to the university 
campus. From an initial enrollment 
of fifty-one in 1904-05, there has been 
a comparatively steady increase to an 
enrollment last year of 548, and this 
year witnesses thus far an increase of 
ten per cent over last year’s enroll- 
ment. 


Parallel to this increase in the 
number of students enrolled for 
classes has been an advancement in 
the recognition of scholarship and 
therefore of courses for credit in the 
University of Missouri, and at the 
present time work in the Bible Col- 
lege may be credited for fourteen 
hours toward the degree of A. B. and 
as either a major or minor toward 
the degree of B. S. in social service. 
Five faculty members are employed, 
representing the Christian, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
(U. S. A.) churches. The institution 
operates at the low cost of $36.00 per 
student. 


The recognized cooperative religious 
educational agency in the city of 
Columbia, Mo., is the Bible College. 
There is also a cooperative agency 
among the ministers of the city known 
as the Ministerial Alliance. And 
these both find their common clearing- 
house through the Students’ Religious 
Council, which is an interdenomina- 
tional cooperative organization em- 
bracing ten religious groups, includ- 
ing both Jews and Catholics. On the 
Board of Control of the Students’ 
Religious Council are members of the 
Bible College faculty, the president 
and two faculty members of the uni- 
versity, the ministers of the city, all 
paid student religious workers, and 
the student president of each religious 
organization, making in total a group 
of thirty-two. Thus the agency for 
all cooperative activity between any 
or all of these religious bodies comes 
through a student-initiated organiza- 
tion in which student voice and senti- 
ment has a prominent part. 


Through the Students’ Religious 
Council a large number of varied 
activities is carried on cooperatively 


by the various student religious 
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groups. The activity most nearly 
related to the work of the Bible Col- 
lege is the promotion, through young 
people’s societies, of enrollment for 
Bible College courses. Other activi- 
ties carried on by students 
operatively through the Students’ Re- 
ligious Council are: the promotion of 
several union all-University meetings 
during each year, to which eminent 
speakers are brought; regular union 
meetings during holiday periods; 
welcoming of new students during the 
opening days of each fall semester; 
an extending social. service program; 
teligious Leadership 


co- 


promotion of a 


Retreat before the beginning of the 
fall semester; provision of source 
material for committees of member 


organizations; a religious leadership 
study and discussion course for stu- 
dents and secretaries; provision of 
uniform dates for all events 
and an annual S. R. C. banquet; pub- 
lication of a religious annual; promo- 
tion of numerous discussion and 
prayer groups; and a united appeal, 
once or twice each year, for church 
attendance. 

As a result of these cooperative 
activities there has been developed an 
esprit de corps, a spirit of comrade- 
ship among the members of divergent 
denominational affiliations which has 
truly been a progress “from tolerance 
to brotherhood.” More than fifty per 
cent of the students in the university 
at least attend each Sunday some 
Sunday school or church service. 


social 


Upon the general religious problems 
of the day, I would say that the trend 
of thinking among students and de- 
cidedly among the faculty is gener- 
ally towards a positive liberalism. I 
realize that this does not convey very 
much. Upon specific problems, how- 
ever, I would say that the following 
perhaps represents the prevailing 
tenor of thought among students and 
faculty in the Bible College. War is 
an international sin and every effort 
should be made to make its recur- 
rence less and less probable or pos- 
sible; no effort should be spared which 
can make for friendly attitudes be- 
tween different races; one of the 
greatest tasks of the church today is 
to make better understood and ap- 
preciated the need for and value of 
Jesus’ idealism in industrial relations 
both between individuals, and between 
individuals and institutions, and be- 
tween institutions; racial prejudice is 
unjustifiable, and every means for its 
removal should be used, especially 
education, but the steps taken to- 
ward this end must be rational and 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions to be dealt with; church 
cooperation should be advanced at 
every opportunity, the emphasis being 


placed less and less upon doctrinal 


hairsplitting and more and more up- 
on positive programs of living and 
working together. 

In October, 1926, the Missouri Wel- 
fare League secured an opening for 
weekly programs at the state peniten- 
tiary which is built on one bank of 
the Missouri River, in a suburb of 
Jefferson City. Request was then 
made to the Students’ Religious Coun- 
cil of the University of Missouri, lo- 
cated in Columbia, thirty miles away, 
to furnish the programs. 

Responsibility was divided between 
the religious organizations composing 
the Students’ Religious Council, and 
a series of programs covering a little 
more than two months’ time were 
conducted in the chapel of the peni- 
tentiary on Saturday afternoons, the 
group going down in cars. The vol- 
untary attendance steadily increased 
from 1,100 at the first program to an 
overflowing house of more than 2,000 
men at the last two or three meetings. 
The program was repeated each week 
at the women’s penitentiary. 

Quite a number of letters have been 
received from men in the penitentiary, 
which witness to the effect of the 
meetings. Following are quotations 
from two of the letters which seemed 
to be the most thoughtful and sincere: 

“If you only knew, my Friend, the 
gratitude we feel toward you, you 
could understand our position. I am 
a Repeater, I have been in six institu- 
tions in three states, yet I am only 
27. I have spent fourteen years in 
this lower than low strata and I want 
to say that they would not have been 
so spent had I been helped by such 
noble, clean-minded men in my youth.” 

HARRY B. PRICE, 
Bible College, Mo. 





OF INTEREST 


From the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary we learn that the students and 
the faculty together are holding 
monthly retreats, partly social and 
partly devotional. They are informal 
gatherings, of interest and inspira- 
tion to all who attend. These con- 
ferences seem to prove valuable and 
might be an interesting experiment 
for any seminary that doesn’t have 
them already. 





R. J. Striffler of the Oberlin School 
in Ohio writes that “We pride our 
selves especially upon our cosmopoli- 
tan student body which, we think, 
makes very largely for international 
and inter-racial good will. Our group 
includes six negroes and twelve Jap- 
anese. Of the Japanese, one is a 
Buddhist priest and former secretary 
of the Y. M. B. A., who is doing much 
toward giving us an appreciation of 


The Intercollegian 


Buddhism and is gathering from liv- 
ing among us his impressions of 
Christianity.” He also tells us that 
Dr. Adolph Deissmann of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin will deliver the Has- 
kell lectures on “The Hellenization of 
Christianity,” and will offer several 
courses on the New Testament. 


HOPE IN THE INTERSEMI.- 
NARY MOVEMENT 


\ ANY of us recall the striking 

address which David R. Porter 
gave at the Indiana Conference in 
1923 on the growth of the Christian 
Student Movement. This address has 
been published in pamphlet form.’ 
Starting from the premise which he 
states in the Foreword, “The ir 
resistible tides of life and faith that 
are carrying theological students of 
different branches of the Church into 
a common spiritual fellowship are 
not the result of mere chance inclina- 
tion’”—Mr. Porter traces the growth 
of the Student Christian Movement 
from its embryonic state in the 
eighties, to its present nation-wide 
status. He shows the value of the 
cooperative work between the Associa- 
tions in the colleges and the Associa- 
tions in the theological schools. He 
concludes with a brief account of the 
Interseminary Movement from 1923 to 
1926 and states quite truly that “there 
is probably no religious movement in 
this country which has accomplished 


more with less organizational over- 
head than has the Interseminary 
Movement.” Through it he quite 


rightly hopes that as students are true 
to its central purpose the whole 
Church of Christ in America may be 
reformed during the next half cen- 
tury. Mr. Porter points out the closer 
cooperation that exists between theo- 
logical students and undergraduates in 
England than is true in this country 
and shows the value of such harmony. 
There is no doubt that the under- 
graduate gains only a vague idea of 
what a theological seminary is and 
what theological students are like, un- 
less he has some means of coming 
in contact with them, and if the 
Christian ministry today is to recruit 
the men of the finest calibre it is 
essential that the students of the 
theological seminaries look upon the 


undergraduate world as their most 
important missionary field. We 
recommend to everyone who is inter- 
ested in student movements and « 
pecially to theological students, that 
they read Mr. Porter’s timely 
pamphlet. 


*Theological Students and the Christian A» 
sociation Movement. By David R. Porter 


Pamphlet. Association Press. 25 cents. 


x 
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News from the Field 


With a goal of $2,000, students at 
Southern Methodist University over- 
subscribed $1,400 in their 


sixth an- 
nual campaign for the support of 
Ear! Moreland, a graduate of the 
University, now at work in Brazil. 
Earl Moreland has now become a 


tradition and hearty support is given 
each year to his work. 


Eighty Denver University students 
expressed their views by a vote on 
the Nicaraguan question, as follows: 
46 against war; 16 for it; 17 not well 
informed enough to vote; one stated 
that he had no interest in the matter. 


The results of a Denver newspaper 
vote showed 2,170 persons voting 
against going to war in Nicaragua, 


with 36 for war. 


The situation in the Far East was 
the topic which claimed the attention 
of a group of Wesleyan and Yale 
students who met under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Rugh of China, at the 
Connecticut State Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention in New London. 


Student Interracial forums have re- 
cently been organized at Raleigh and 
Columbia (S. C.). 


Nearly one hundred African stu- 
dents are enrolled*this year in Ameri- 
can schools and colleges; about one- 
third of that number are studying at 
Hampton and Tuskegee. 


Christian World Education cam- 
paigns are under way on the cam- 
puses of Morehouse, Clark, Morris 
Brown, Gammon and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

Colorado is to have a Pan-Pacific 
Conference March 4—6. It had its 
beginning when a committee of 
thirty, representing twelve nationali- 
ties, had a week-end retreat in the 
mountains. The day was spent in 
discussing the general problems of 
interest in the Pan-Pacific basin. 
Plenty of time was allowed for an 
enriching fellowship. The Cosmopol- 
itan Club of Denver University is as- 
suming the major responsibility. Two 
Preliminary afternoon conferences 
have been held. About sixty students 
will attend; they will be divided into 
four discussional groups, spending an 
hour on the question of Economic 
Penetration vs. Political Independence. 
The second hour of the first day will 
be given over to a discussion by the 
whole group. 


Mt. Holyoke has added to its As- 
sociation bookshelves various books in 
the realm of the Milwaukee discus- 
sions. Other places have done like- 
wise. Milwaukee was a great success 
as a bookseller; the Bookshop re- 
ported a phenomenal sale of such 
books as The Cost of a New World 
(MacLennan); The Church and the 
World (F. P. Miller) ; Sorrows of God 
(G. A. Studdert-Kennedy); Jn Quest 
of Life’s Meaning (Henry P. Van 
Dusen) ; Our Far Eastern Assignment 
(Felix Morley); The Enrichment of 
Prayer (D. R. Porter) ; Soul’s Sincere 


Desire (Glenn Clark), and _ other 
books. 
Negro colleges and schools fur- 


nished nearly 100 of the 2,500 dele- 
gates that attended the Milwaukee 
conference. In addition, about twenty- 
five Negro delegates were among the 
northern and western college delega- 
tions. 


A week of chapel services at the 
University of Texas, the first week 
in January, was in the hands of the 
Milwaukee delegates who reported on 
various phases of the conference. We 
are told that the interest awakened 
had a cumulative effect on the chapel 
attendance. 


Dad’s Day, at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, was a success. The 
committee had the hearty cooperation 


of the Alumni Association, men’s and 
women’s Pan-Hellenic, the athletic 
department and the president. At the 
dinner 160 were present, half of whom 
were dads. The prizes were offered 
by various organizations; a large 
cup was donated by the athletic de- 
partment; the total cost to the Asso- 
ciation was very small. 


The Club Rooms at the University 
of Missouri Association building have 
been used during the past year by 
more than forty different organiza- 
tions and “many times there are four 
or five different groups using the 
building at one time.” The secre- 
tary’s report for the year goes on to 
say that one of the best parts of 
the Association program has been the 
boys’ work. “Many of the boys who 
have had Hi-Y experience are on 
committees and doing excellent work. 
Clubs are in two sections, one for 
older and one for younger boys. A 
new club has just been formed for 
colored boys. These clubs did fine 
work in promoting the State Older 
Boys Conference. Two cabinets meet 
every Sunday morning; they are the 
backbone of the clubs.” 


Amherst reports an increase in dep- 
utation team work. Within recent 
weeks teams have been sent to An- 
dover Academy and to the Congrega- 
tional Church in a nearby town. 


A Student Vote 


T= Christian Associations of the 
University of Kansas are taking a 


keen interest in the relations of the 
United States with her Southern 
neighbor. The following resolutions 


were voted on at an open forum held 
under the auspices of the Christian 
Associations and sent to President 
Coolidge, Secretary of State Kellogg, 
Senators Capper, Curtis and Borah: 


We feel that the present American 
policy is right. We request that we 
continue to recognize only the Diaz 
Government and allow our marines 
to remain for the protection of 
American interests. (No votes). 


We request that the United States 
State Department immediately sever 
diplomatic relations with Mexico un- 
til such time as Mexico is willing to 
admit the just rights of American 
property as per our State Depart- 
ment’s communications. (No votes). 


Inasmuch as life and property of 
citizens of the United States have not 
actually been endangered in Nicar- 
agua and because we feel that the 
maintenance of United States Mar- 
ines there is an unjust interference 
with the internal affairs of another 
sovereign nation, we urgently request 
that all armed forces of our govern- 
ment be immediately withdrawn from 
Nicaragua in accordance with Senate 
Resolution No. 309. (Forty-four voted 
“ves.” Two believed that marines 
should remain until government in 
Nicaragua was stabilized through a 
new election or otherwise.) 


We also urgently request that the 
United States submit its differences 
with Mexico to arbitration in accord- 
ance with our treaty of 1848 and the 
recent proposal of President Calles 
rather than break off diplomatic rela- 
tions. (Forty-seven voted “Yes.”) 





The Intercollegia, 


The Wayfarer 


Most of the colleges on the Coast 
and in the Rocky Mountain states had 
their full quotas at Milwaukee. Ex- 
penses from this region are from $95 
to $100 each; it costs even more than 
that to come from the Far South. 
The Rocky Mountain area, I under- 
stand, exactly equaled their quota, 
state by state. The University of 
California sent twenty delegates— 
this in addition to a very strong dele- 
gation of fifty-one at the Asilomar 
Conference, which fell on the same 
dates. 

It was a remarkable thing, this, 
carrying forward Asilomar with about 
300 delegates, apparently for one of 
its most successful sessions. One of 
the best records at Milwaukee 
the delegation from the University of 
Washington, which came nineteen 
strong in a special car. Mr. Maxfield, 
the secretary, tells me that it in- 
volved an expenditure of over $5,000. 

* * * 

The campaign for the new Asso- 
ciation building at the University of 
Pennsylvania has totaled already 
$680,000. This amount is now being 
supplemented by an appeal to the 
freshmen, 1,200 of whom have pledged 
$17,200. The dirt will begin to fly in 
the early spring, and February 1, 
1928, is set for the time for the com- 
pletion of the structure. 

* ” . 

“I’ve had my fill of college grad- 
uates and have made an absolute rule 
against hiring college men,” says a 
prominent Eastern business man in 
Success. An exchange prints the 
following comeback: 

What with all 


was 


Americans headed for 
college and most non-Americans excluded 
by the new immigration laws, there is 
promise of a serious shortage in the busi- 
labor market. It opens a bright 

future for Mexicans, and for Americans 
who cannot get into college or keep off 
probation. The collece man may now 
choose between two alternatives. He may 
either renounce “success’’ and go in for 
emancipation and unbusinesslike culture, 
or he may endeavor to conform his edu- 
cation to the demands of the “prominent 
executives.”” It has already been suggest- 
ed by the dean of a neighboring college 
that the executives should frame their 
“specifications” in advance, so that those 
in charge of higher education may pro- 
duce a requisite supply of the standard- 


ized 


ness 


article 
» & & 


There is a commendable tendency 
to have the state student councils rep- 
resented on the State Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. In several cases, 
for example, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
the chairman of the state student 
committee is a student. 

Henry Louis Henriod, General Sec- 
retary of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, will be in America 
during May, June and July. He has 


agreed to come early, for the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, which will probably be 
at Lake Mohonk June 4-11. He will 
visit a few of the conferences, in- 
cluding one of the Negro gatherings, 
and be at Estes Park for the Na- 
tional Student Secretaries’ Assembly. 
* * * 

Another Federation friend of ours 
by the name of Francis Miller will 
also be here for this Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, spending unfortunate- 
ly only the period June 1-22 in the 
United States. 


* * * 


tumor has it that our old friend 
Canon Edward Woods—who lost his 
shoes and found many friends at In- 
dianapolis—is being invited to become 
rector of St. Martins, one of the 
great London parishes, and at the 
same time is offered the bishopric of 
Peterborough. 


* * * 


During a dull moment of the Chi- 
cago meeting of the National Cabinet, 
I looked over the room to note who of 
the men present had entered the sec- 
retaryship through the Student Move- 
ment, having in mind the lightness 
with which some city leaders look up- 
on the relationship between the stu- 
dent and the general movement. Here 
is the list I made: Mott; Rhodes; 
Macmillan; Irving; Hearne; Heinz- 
man; Aldrich; West; Hill; Harris; W. 
B. Smith; Ewald; Davis; Colton; 
Brockman; Clinton; Jenkins; Urice; 
Hansen. This list is, of course, in- 
complete but it testify to the 
mutual advantages of a vital relation- 
ship between the student and other 
departments of the Movement. 


does 


Clarence P. Shedd of Yale becomes 
the Student Department’s representa- 
tive on the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment Executive Committee. This post 
was formerly held by Francis Miller, 
now at work in Geneva (Switzer- 
land). 

* * * 

George Smith, last year chairman 
of the Southern Field Council, has 
come into the headquarters office of 
the Student Department as associate 
to David Porter. 

* * * 


Allan A. Hunter, author of Youth's 
Adventure and formerly a student at 
Princeton and New York, has just 
Hollywood ' 


become pastor of Mt. 
Church, Los Angeles. 
~ * “ 

Richard Roberts, whose books are 
so helpful to students, has accepte 
a call to the Sherbourne Street United 
Church, Toronto. 

Conrad Hoffman, whose name has 
long been synonymous with _ the 
Student Friendship Fund, is in the 
United States for a six weeks’ visit 
He will visit colleges and universities 
in the East and Middle West, speak- 
ing in behalf of International Student 
Service. 

* * * 
He smoked cigars three times a da 

Ten centers, too, at that; 

Then gave a nickel to the church 

When the deacon passed the hat. 
She gave one cent for mission work, 

Then spent ten cents for gum; 
Then really her 

praye d:— 
“Oh, Lord, Thy kingdom come.” 
—THE WAYFARER. 


bowed head and 






































